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EDITORIAL | 

This autumn issue of THE FRATERNAL draws attentidf 
to two important and inter-related aspects of our work—t 
Minister’s message and method. The content of our message: : 
of supreme importance and there can be little more that clair 
a greater place in our preaching than the person and work § 
Christ. Our opening article reminds us of some of the wai 
Christian thinkers have surveyed that ‘wondrous Cross’. 
this message has to be communicated and the remaining page 
of this issue are devoted to some aspects of the problem 
communication. In the early Church, Christian leaders 


accepting the faith. Celsus must have had some evidence for k 

claim that the poor and uneducated were trusting Christ. Y 
the same message captivated some of the keenest minds in boi} 
East and West. Whatever the success of the early Christid} 


We have invited several writers to discuss this important then} 
All of them have practical experience of ministry amo} 
working class people. 


One further word. Economic pressures are affecting till 
B.M.F. adversely and we are finding it difficult to produce tH 
journal at the present subscription. We hesitate to increase tl} 
cost to Ministers and so we shall probably have to reduce tiff 
number of issues to three in 1972. However many issues ¥ | 
have each year we want the magazine to be of maximum hei 
to you. Please feel free to write to us with suggestions aiff 
ideas. 
R.ff 


THE CROSS IN CHRISTIAN THINKING 1 | 
It will be as well to begin by asking whether the Cross is 
proper subject for Christian thinking. The contrary view hi 
been held, on both speculative and practical grounds. There: 
a line of thought running through the works of the medieval 
Schoolmen which maintains that no grounds for the savil 
value of the work of Christ can be found except that Ge 
ordained it, and that He was content to accept it as a sat 
faction for human sin. If this were the case, any attempt | 
find a meaning to the Cross would be idle, if not presuraptiae 
We are not aware that this view has any support today, bi 
there are those who argue that men are saved through thé 


/esponse to the presentation of the facts of Christ’s death 
,jind resurrection, so that a theory of atonement is somewhat 
(f an intellectual luxury. Readers of James Denney will 
‘Yemember his trenchant criticism of this distinction between 
‘he “fact” and “theory” of the Atonement.’ It finds no support 
n the New Testament, where, as Denney says, “the work of 
| /hrist in relation to sin is not a naked fact” but “a luminous, 
aterpretable, and interpreted fact’.’ New Testament scholar- 
(hip is making it increasingly clear that even the passion nar- 
‘atives of the Synoptic Gospels are shaped to serve theological 
ands. Moreover, the distinction is not made in human ex- 
sperience. No-one is saved through the preaching of the Cross 
.nless he sees how the work of Christ meets his need, that is, 
inless he has a doctrine of atonement, however rudimentary 
‘nd unconscious. 
“Y We need not spend longer on this issue because the Cross 
|as, in fact, occupied a prominent place in Christian thinking 
)jor the past nineteen hundred years. Indeed, the Atonement 
.,aS received more attention than any other doctrine. From 
‘Qe beginning of the fourth century, when Athanasius wrote 
“nie De Incarnatione, until our own century, there has been 
succession of books on the doctrine, many of which have 
ween theological and devotional classics, The reasons for this 
aterest in Soteriology would be worth exploring. During the 
yrst four centuries Christian thought was occupied with 
Vhristology, partly because it was here that the battle with 
{eresy had to be joined, and partly because of the speculative 
irn of the Greek mind. These centuries produced the famous 
Vhalcedonian definitions, which for good or ill, plotted the 
“ourse of Christological thinking up to the present century. 
‘lo parallel pronouncement has ever been made on the subject 
if the Atonement, with the result that here Christian thinking 
as had a much freer rein. Another factor was that the 
jfeative role in theology passed from the eastern to the western 
‘“hurch. The genius of the latter was empirical rather than 
‘heculative, and it found the problems of Soteriology more 
yngenial than those of Christology. It is also probable that 
iy this time thinkers realized that if they were to gain further 
isight into the mystery of Christ’s divine sonship, it could 
nly be as a result of the study of His work, and especially of 
lis obedience to the will of His Father. If this was the case, 
ieir thinking was on sound biblical lines. 
| Before examining some of the interpretations of the work 
'f Christ which are acceptable to Christians today, I propose to 
jonsider briefly three cardinal issues which Christian thought 
a this subject has to face. Like forks on a road, they are places 
here the directions of thought diverge. 


The Degree of Control accorded to the New Testament. 
We have no space to consider the influence of the Old 
‘estament, but it is clear that our idea of atonement will be 
lifluenced by our views on such matters as the meaning of 
jicrifice in the religion of Israel, and the nature and work of 
j2r representative figures, especially of the Servant of the 
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Lord. When we turn to the New Testament several courses af 
open to us. We can treat it as authoritative and normative 
all its parts; we can confine our attention to the Synop' | 
Gospels, on the ground that here alone we can be sure th 
we are in touch with the mind of Christ; or we can take a stf 
more radical line and be selective in our use even of the Gosp 
material. Each of these courses will lead to a different doctri 
of the Atonement. Even Christian thinkers who accept ti 
unique authority of the entire New Testament differ in t 
extent to which they draw upon its teaching in practice. Son 
confine themselves almost entirely to the Synoptic recoroft 
G. S. Hendry, for example, in The Gospel of the Incarnatic 
may be taken as representative of these. His concern is ff 
show the organic unity of the Incarnation, the Atonement, anf} 
the continuing work of the risen Christ. He draws attenti«f 
to the fact that mercy and judgment were both present in di 
the dealings of Christ with sinners during His days in t 
flesh. This same mercy and judgment were blended in 
passion, and they have been experienced ever since, where 
men have responded to the message of Christ crucified. This 
a true and appealing presentation of the work of Christ, but} 
cannot be claimed that it comes to terms with all that is taugy 
about His death in the New Testament Epistles. On the ot 
hand, there are theories of the Atonement which lean heav 
on passages in the Epistles, especially “Romans”, but make 
serious attempt to interpret the consciousness of Jesus, whi 
is revealed, to some extent, in the Gospels. The best approa 
to a doctrine of the Atonement is by way of a study of t 
broad lines of agreement which run through the entire Ne 
Testament teaching on the subject. Few can have demonstrat 
this agreement better than the late Dr. Vincent Taylor in H 
well known trilogy on the Work of Christ.’ 

One further point deserves attention under this heading 
Theories of atonement are influenced not only by the extei 
to which the New Testament is accepted as a controllia§ 
factor, but also by the way in which its language is understoo 
Where its phrases are given a more-or-less literal interpretif 
tion, theories of atonement tend to be clear-cut and rationaf 
ized. Where more weight is given to the pictorial quality « 
its language, the New Testament is regarded as offering) 
series of vivid metaphors, which partly illuminate the myste| 
of the Cross but do not disclose its rationale. | 
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2. The View taken of the Nature and Effects of Sin. 

All Christian thinkers agree that the divine love is a grour 
of the Atonement. As T. H. Hughes has written, “No sings 
theory has entirely missed the vision of grace’”.‘ But there is 1 
agreement as to whether, or in what way, Christ in His dyin 
for men experienced the divine reaction to human sin. TI 
differences here are crucial for theories of atonement, and tha 
stem from different understandings of the nature of sin and i 
effects upon the divine-human relationship. Those who a} 
unwilling to go beyond asserting that to sin is to wound t 
love of God formulate their doctrine of atonement on subjet 


tive and exemplarist lines. Those who go further than this 
}nd say that sin is an attitude of rebellion against God, an 
ypttitude which destroys fellowship with Him, will be satisfied 
ve with some form of the objective, and probably penal, 
lew. 

‘th Where does the evidence point? If we believe that our think- 
‘jag must take account of the New Testament as a whole, the 
\|nswer is in no doubt. We are compelled to come to terms with 
jaat divine reaction to sin which the Bible calls “the wrath 
inf God”. This is a difficult concept, and it is doubtful whether 
iy phrase should be used in preaching. However carefully it 
ms explained it is likely to convey the idea that God feels “the 
j{motional reaction of an irritated self-concern”, as Temple 
“gut it. But the fact to which the phrase points, God’s inflexible 
ijntipathy towards everything which threatens His purpose of 
‘race, is One of the profoundest realities in human experience. 
(is appears in the nemesis of history, in the texture of the 
irorld’s greatest literature, and in the findings of the human 
s~onscience. The themes of mercy and judgment are interwoven 


to a simple Galilean Gospel of love. We have already noticed 
ijlendry’s successful demonstration of the fact that mercy and 


. eat is the weight of sin). 


The Presence of an Objective Element in the Atonement. 

® This point calls for further discussion. It goes without saying 
at all doctrines of the Atonement have a place for the sub- 
lWetive response of men, but Christian thought has always 
sen divided on the question of an objective element. It will 
as well to clarify the issue. It is not a question of whether 
)}' not there is a change in the attitude of God towards sinners 
ibnsequent upon their turning to Him in repentance and faith. 
‘hat there is such a change is undeniable; Jesus spoke of “joy 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
jpenteth”. When we speak of an “objective” doctrine of 
jonement, however, we are referring to the belief that some- 
{ing happened in the death and resurrection of Christ which 
anged the relationship of God with sinners, prior to, and 
“part from, any response on their part. 

The division on this point in Protestant theology was 
jarpened by the publication, in 1870, of Ritschl’s two 
‘plumes entitled: The Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
‘econciliation. A. B. Crabtree sums up as follows the aspect of 
itschl’s thesis which concerns us at present: “God is love; 
ve and wrath are incompatible; the wrath of God is therefore 
icluded: reconciliation in consequence cannot involve the 
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placation of the wrath of God; it signifies therefore not} 
change in attitude on the part of God, but only on the part 
man.” This, of course, is a very popular view, and it 
presented in sermons, commentaries, and other theologic 
writings. On the other hand, many thinkers have held to 
traditional view of the Church that reconciliation in some wf} 
involved a change in God Himself, a change which was prior 
any human response. * 
Again, in what direction does the New Testament poing) 
Can it be denied that the Epistles speak of a work of Chr‘) 
which, from the divine side, is “finished”? We may not wi! 
to go as far as Denney, who speaks of God being reconciled ff 
well as men’; as J. S. Stewart remarks, this is to go beyo 
the findings of the New Testament and to use the langua 
of reconciliation in two distinct senses.’ But, language apa 
passages like Romans 5.10, 2 Cor. 5.19, Eph. 2.13-16 can o 
mean that God in His Son was dealing with human sin 
such a way that the barriers which it presented to the free ou 
flowing of His pardon were removed. Moreover, the doctrij 
of an objective atonement can draw support from the Gospe 
the “ransom” passage (Mark 10.45), the saying of Jesus com 
cerning the New Covenant in His blood, the experience 
Gethsemane, etc. It is not over-literalism which regards su 
passages, when read in the light of apostolic comment, 
pointing to a finished atonement. 


A further point deserves notice before we pass on. T! 
finished work of Christ is sometimes presented in such a wa 
that the need for the conscious human response of repentanjf 
and faith is virtually eliminated. F. D, Maurice, for examp} 
taught that in Christ “the true, sinless root of humanity” 
revealed, and that in Him “men are already pardoned, reco 
ciled, and redeemed, and need only a consciousness of this 
There is an echo here of the theology of the early Easte# 
Church, in which the Incarnation was regarded as the Atong 
ment, salvation being conveyed to men by the constitution 
the person of Christ. A similar soteriology appears to under 
the idea of the New Mankind as it appears in the writings (f 
some contemporary theologians, Gibson Winter, for examph 
writes: “All men share in the reality of the New Mankind, fd 
it is their essential manhood, the community to which the 
belong in Christ. They may, in fact, affirm this manhood wit 
out full assurance of its source . . .”* This appears to be sayin 
that all men are “in Christ”, and, if so, it is a very questio) 
able interpretation of the Pauline phrase. Does the Apost 
know of any standing in Christ, whether individual or corpe 
ate, which is not the gift of grace accepted by faith? If 
declares that “God was in Christ reconciling the world un# 
Himself”, he also pleads with men to be reconciled to Goll 
Does this not accord with the consistent teaching of Scriptu af 
We will now attempt an evaluation of four doctrines of th®! 
Atonement which commend themselves to Christian mina 
today, making use of the criteria which we have just examine} 
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* Among the more recent exponents of this view are Denney, Fors 
Dale, and Stauffer. 


yi) Christ Revealing. 

) Under this heading we include all doctrines which interpret 
i ithe work of Christ as revelatory and persuasive. Common to 
o many varieties of the Moral Influence Theory is the belief 
jthat in the Cross of Christ God gave the supreme demonstra- 
‘tion of His love for men, and that where this is allowed to 
uymake its due impression it moves them to repentance, faith, 
and love. Abelard was the first to formulate this doctrine, and 
{the essence of his teaching is given in a line of his moving 
»jPassiontide hymn: “Love answers love’s appeal” (B.H. No. 
j 39). The Moral View tends to be discounted in evangelical 
yjeircles, for reasons which we shall consider, but justice must 
joe done to its undoubted strength. It is better able than any 
‘yof the other views to draw upon human experience for its 
yenterpretation of the ways of God. There is no human force 
yO potent to transform character as a love which forgives 
, (wrongs, and we are encouraged by the a fortiori arguments of 
Jesus to see this as a pointer to the meaning of the Cross. Nor 
»S it the case that revelatory views necessarily make light of sin. 
he human love which forgives wrongs is a searing and purging 
lame. Dr. G. B. Stevens, one of the ablest exponents of the 
.j7iew we are considering, strongly affirms the moral necessity 
pf the Atonement, and recognizes wrath as an aspect of God’s 
ove. As for biblical support, it needs no demonstration that 
doth Testaments invite us to recognise the love of God seeking 


“For these reasons the Moral View must have a place in any 
octrine of atonement. But its roots are not deep enough to 
enable it to stand alone. It does not do justice to the biblical 
Nor does it trace convincingly the connection between the 
jivine love and the needs of man as a sinner. Professor John 
dick has put this objection clearly: “Love is not genuinely 
“bxpressed in self-sacrificial actions whose purpose is simply to 
_pxpress love. It is expressed in costly action undertaken to 
ccomplish something vitally important which love sees as 
“Jaecessary”’.” 

This is probably the best place to make brief reference 
Yo another interpretation of the Atonement which is very 
influential in some circles today, the one associated with the 
}xistentialist theology of Bultmann and his followers. This 
may be interpreted as follows. In the historical Cross of Christ, 
Sod manifested in time His condemnation of human sin. Yet 
4 he Cross is not in itself a saving event. It only becomes such 
4when it is presented in the apostolic message, or kerygma, 
‘of the Church, and accepted by faith. It then becomes an 
|sschatological event which ushers those who believe into 
‘authentic existence”, or salvation. Clearly the Existentialists 
Jare here saying something vitally important about the Cross, 
hind something which we—in different language!—are con- 
jstantly saying in our pulpits. But it is also clear that this inter- 
joretation finds no intrinsic significance in the work done at 
‘Palvary. It was in no sense the achievement of human salva- 


‘ion; rather it was the inauguration of a saving process. 


(ii) Christ Victorious. a | 

This view of the Atonement attracts by its simplicity. It haf 
been elaborated during the past fifty years by several Scandirg/ 
avian scholars, and their work has been made known th 
English readers by the translation of Gustaf Aulén’s Christ 
Victor. Aulén sees the Cross as Christ’s confrontation wit 
the forces which threaten God’s purposes for men—-sin, eval! 
and death. Christ gave Himself over to these forces and wag 
slain by them. But He won a decisive victory over them in Hi 
resurrection, a victory which men share through faith in Him 
Aulén calls this the “classic view”, and maintains that it is thi} 
characteristic biblical view. He also claims that it is a demy 
thologized version of the doctrine, widely held among the earl 
Church Fathers, that God in His Son defeated the devil by Ff 
stratagem. There is no denying that the Christus Victor Theor 
commands wide scriptural support. It lays under contributioj§ 
the Old Testament passages which depict Yahweh as engaged 
in truceless war against the forces of dissolution and deat 
which threaten His creation. It shows that the miracles whic 
Christ wrought, and the forgiveness of sins which He conveyed 
during His incarnate life, were of a piece with His death anal 
resurrection. “All these pointed to the central fact that ev 
had met its match, a new age had dawned, new hope wail 
available to men”. (W. Hordern). There are also passages inf 
the Epistles which speak of the Passion in terms of victory 


tive one: the work of Christ is everywhere a work of God. And 
it is eminently “preachable”, as readers of the sermons off 
J. S. Stewart will remember. 

But the theory has serious limitations. Aulén is weak in hij 
treatment of those passages where the doctrine of the Atonei 
ment is presented at greatest depth: Romans 3.21-26, 2 Cor 
5.19-21 etc. He does not successfully rebut the charge that hill 
book presents a doctrine of deliverance rather than of atone} 
ment. He has little to say of what the Atonement cost to God! 
And he does not demonstrate with sufficient clarity how the 
work of Christ bears upon the bitterest results of man’s sin 
his guilt and alienation from God. The Christus Victor View 
must certainly have its place in a comprehensive doctrine oi 
atonement, but, like the Moral View, it cannot stand on its 
own feet. It purchases its simplicity at too high a price. 


(iii) Christ our Substitute. | 

When we begin to examine the penal views of the Atonement 
we enter an area of bitter controversy. As we have noted, the 
biblical relevation shows that the work of God in redeeming! 
sinners must include the judgment of their sin. This much is 
accepted by most thinkers, but differences appear when it is 
asked how the divine judgment took effect. Some insist that 
God’s work had to include the punishment of sin. Others main4 
tain that in His death Christ entered into the consequences of 
human sin. This we believe to be a crucial issue for penal 
theories. At the risk of oversimplifying we would say that the 
former view leads to a substitutionary doctrine, the latter to 
one or other of the doctrines of penal representation. 
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_ These doctrines have a very great deal in common, Both 
wassert that in His death Christ endured the judgment of God 
‘gupon human sin, The Substitutionary View, however, also 
‘asserts that Christ accepted in our place the divine punishment 
hich our sins deserved. The sinner receives the benefits of 
Christ’s passion—pardon, justification, peace with God— 
ihrough repentance and faith. No one can deny that this 
ind the safeguards the biblical estimate of the gravity of sin, 


WN 
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land the cost to God of its forgiveness. It not only affirms the 
move of God, but also His holiness, and the moral values 
which He must conserve in His work of redeeming sinners. In 
ma study of this kind, however, we are called upon to face the 
ilifficulties which many minds have found in the doctrine as 
jaere presented. Not all of these are cogent. C. Ryder Smith, 
Or example, maintains that because “it seems quite arbitrary 
(and unjust to punish one man instead of another’’, there would 
ave been an injustice if Christ had borne punishment in the 
lace of sinners.” But this is to forget the uniqueness of Christ’s 
j4person. What one man cannot justly do for another, the Logos, 
who is the ground of man’s being, may conceivably be able to 
silo for the human race. It is objected, moreover, that the Sub- 


" yut it may be noted here that the same difficulty arises in con- 
ection with many other activities which involve God the 


inners had to be accompanied by the revelation of His wrath. 
But are we shut up to saying that God cannot forgive unless 
i@omeone is punished? This is what the Substitutionary View in 
many of its forms appears to be saying. If our reading of 
gcripture leaves us no alternative, this is the conclusion we 
(goust reach, but many devout and thoughtful minds do not so 
‘inderstand their Bibles. It is true that the Pauline doctrine 
if justification is frequently described as forensic, but this 
|hould not lead us to think of God’s justifying activity in terms 
bf modern lawcourt procedure. His dealings with His children 
/ re not regulated by a legal code. They belong, par excellence, 
NYy the realm of personal and spiritual relationships, where 
orgiveness is conveyed, not apart from judgment, but 
‘ertainly apart from punishment. 

A In spite of this, the Substitutionary View is more successful 
han any of the others in expressing a truth which lies at the 
‘ery heart of the Atonement. This is, that in the supreme work 
ivy which He redeemed men, God fully satisfied His own nature 
f holy love. We can best express this by following the lead of 
assages like Romans 5.8 and 2 Cor. 5.19, where the tran- 
‘actional element of the Atonement practically disappears in 
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the close conjunction which is made between the work of Chris} 
and the work of His Father. At the risk of patripassianism Ww | 
must affirm with J. S. Whale that “God vindicated His owl 
law by accepting and bearing its penalty in His own heart”. 
Such a statement, we feel, conserves the essentials of the Sul 
stitutionary View, whilst avoiding the objections to which itf 
traditional presentation is exposed. If we continue to use thig) 
label “substitutionary’—and there is no other—we should by 
careful where we attach it. 


(iv) Christ our Sacrifice. 
The various forms of the Representative Theory of thi 
Atonement fall for consideration under this heading. An illus§ 
tration may help to make clear the essentials of this theoryg 
A minister leading public worship is engaged in representativi 
activity. The congregation have appointed him as their Godg 
ward representative by attending the service which he is co 
ducting. He puts into words their gratitude, penitence, aspirag) 
tion, etc. Yet he is only able to function effectively as theai 
representative provided they identify themselves with hij 
utterance. His is an objective work in that he does somethin) 
for the congregation which they cannot do so well themselves} 
But his ministry avails only as they make it their own. It wi 
be clear that Christ’s entire work was representative in such jf 
sense. His life of perfect submission to the will of God Hag 


with Christ by faith, His sacrifice becomes the vehicle for oui 
own self-offering, and constitutes its abiding inspiration. This 
in essence, is the sacrificial view of the Cross, which is dei 
veloped in “Hebrews”, and receives strong support from th 
more recent understanding of sacrifice in the Old Testamen 
So stated, the Representative or Sacrificial Theory interpret# 
a central element in the work of Christ. It will be noted, ho 


by human sin. For this we must turn to the theories of penalfl 
representation. There are many varieties, but their gist can bef 
stated as follows. Christ entered our race which, although 
created by God and for God, yet stands beneath God’s right 
eous judgment. In His humanity He perfectly fulfilled man’ 
vocation of obedience to God under the penal conditions whicll 
sin had introduced into human experience. He, the sinles} 
One, bowed His head before the just judgment of God upo# 
human sin, and entered into death which is its shadow. Thi! 
He did as the servant of His Father’s gracious will toward: 
men, and because of His own love for them. He did for u: 
what we dare not, and cannot, do for ourselves. Yet Chris 
is not our effective Representative until and unless we identife 
ourselves with Him by repentance and faith. Thus to be ond 
with Him is to have accepted God’s judgment upon our sin 
and to have entered with Christ upon a life of righteousnes 
This form of the penal theory has attractions for many today\ 
It deals at depth with those NT passages which support thd 
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penal interpretation, but also serves itself heir to a wide 
range of biblical teaching. It holds together the objective anf) 
subjective aspects of atonement. And it enables the continuit 
between the historical and the eternal work of Christ to appea 
For Christ is our Representative in the present as well as if 
the past, in heaven as well as upon earth. Whenever and where#t 
ever we are accepted by God, it is because He looks on us “ 4) 
found in Him”. 
At this point we may briefly consider how far Christiaxi 
thought generally has succeeded in integrating the work ¢ 
Christ in time and His activity in eternity. The theme of thij) 
Gospel is Christ crucified and risen, but theologies vary in thig) 
relative emphasis which they place on these two sides of Hi t 
work. This diversity appears in the writings of Paul and Johng 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and it is reproduced in thi 
doctrines of the Atonement which we have been examining 
The Classic View associated with Aulén is able to show ho 
the risen Christ, having won the decisive battle in His warfar# 
against evil, is now bringing it to triumphant conclusion. Thi} 
Sacrificial View, following the lead of the writer of the Epist 
to the Hebrews, presents the present work of Christ as thi 
fulfilment of His one great sacrifice on the altar of Calvar 
Whilst the Moral View looks back to the historic death a 
Christ as the supreme demonstration of God’s love, it find 
that love interpreted and commended to us by the Holy Spirit 
in whom Christ is now active. The Substitutionary Vie 
encounters more difficulty than the others in establishing df} 
natural connection between the work of the incarnate and thi} 
risen Christ, because of its emphasis on the “finished” naturif 
of that work. The systems of both Dale and Denney have bees} 
criticised as being weak in this respect. This is not to say thaiff 
the difficulty is fatal for the Substitutionary View. Howeveif 
the Atonement is interpreted, its benefits are offered to men b: 
the living Christ. As on the day of His resurrection, so to thf 
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We conclude this article with a few comments on the kindg 
of thinking which is required of those who are called to preach 
the Cross. If there is any theme of Christian preaching whicllff 
calls for careful preparation of mind and heart, it is surel 
this one. Yet familiarity can cheapen it, and we may find ourj§ 
selves using the Cross as a hackneyed illustration of divine 
love. To preach Christ crucified is to preach a theology otf 
atonement, and it lays upon us the duty of often re-thinkingl 
our doctrine, so that it retains its cogency and appeal. Fev 
things are more bracing than to read from time to time one 
of the classic books on the Atonement, and to follow tha 
working of a great Christian mind as it seeks to interpret tha 
Cross in the light of Scripture and experience. 


Our preaching also needs to reflect the variety which marks 
the interpretation of the work of Christ in the New Testament 
and in Christian thinking. Each of the great doctrines con-+§ 
serves an essential aspect of the truth. Their enduring appeal 
indicates that they correspond to perennial types of mind and 
needs of the human spirit. They are the colours into which the 
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ia from Calvary dissolves when it enters the prism of human 
‘txperience. We arrange these colours in accordance with our 
‘Hloctrinal convictions, and, as Baptists, we probably place the 
senal doctrine at the centre of our spectrum. But we neither 
‘preach the apostolic gospel, nor serve the needs of our hearers, 
ci we fail to let the Cross appear in its many-splendoured 
jrace. 


Finally, it is our duty, not only to think about the Cross, 
“Sut also to accept the limitations of the human mind when it 
“43 engaged on such a subject. Probably many of us will agree 
‘Mat we began our theological studies under the conviction 
“Mat a rationale of the Atonement was somewhere to be found, 
“nd that, by dint of thought and reading, we should eventually 
‘Viscover it. Years later, we are still no nearer to our goal. Our 
“gxperience is a microcosm of that of the Church. The history 
‘Sf the Doctrine of the Work of Christ is the story of a laborious 
‘nd ever-renewed search for a key which has never been 
“yaced. Behind this search is the New Testament itself, which, 
)r all the variety and brilliance of its illustrations, conceals 
‘fom us the innermost secret of the Atonement. This will not 
‘furprise us if we remember the nature of the subject-matter 


jerience the Fourth Gospel could come to rest; . . . (it) has, 
wever, not come to rest; . . . and this is not because the 
}itic has failed to reach an adequate solution of the problem, 
‘Sut because the theme of the book is beyond human know- 
‘@dge’.” Do these words not illuminate our present subject? 
@fter nearly twenty centuries of Christian thought, the Cross, 
ke the Fourth Gospel, remains “strange, restless, and un- 
)miliar”.” It is where eternal justice and mercy outcrop in 
“me, and it does not yield up all its elements to our analysis. 
9/e come nearest to the heart of the Cross when, thought hav- 
dig taken us as far as it can, we pass into the realm of its 
dhystery, there to worship and make our submission. 


DONALD MONKCOM 
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COMMUNICATING THE GOSPEL 
TO THE WORKING CLASS 


It is an undisputed fact that since the Industrial Revolutici! 
the Church has largely lost touch with the working classé 
There is a problem of estrangement on the part of the workis 
class from the Church which has been given considera 
attention in recent years in the hope that something might 1 
done to relieve the situation. It must be clearly appreciate 
that if the task of communicating the Gospel is to meet will 
any success, then the problem of this estrangement must ¥ 
carefully studied and steps taken to deal with the reasons fa 
this problem. Thereafter, when an opening for the messagi 
has been gained, it needs to be presented in such a way th 
it shall be clearly understood and obtain a verdict. 


The size and challenge of the problem 
For the purpose of this article the term “working class” w} 
be used to embrace that major section of society which expe 
have estimated as up to 62% of the population. It is built v 
of wage earners engaged in industry, commerce, pub | 
services, manual occupations and those white collared worke 
below executive level. Within this term there is a wide varie} 
of levels in education, income and intellectual ability. With} 
the ‘class’ there is an inevitable amount of movement, especial} 
that of migration to upper levels and into middle class grouyl 
ings as possibly ambition or some other influence may causif 
The fact remains, and this is the problem to be faced by thi 
Church, that only a very slight percentage of this large sectic 
of the community are practising Christians. 
In whatever way figures are presented to describe the exisiff 
ing situation, the sombre fact of the estrangement 
undeniable; added to which there is evidence that increasa™ 
affluence and materialism is eroding those latent ideas 4 
religion which have lingered in the minds of a large proportic) 
of the non-churchgoing working class. Another disturbir} 
feature is in the fewness of children and young people attend 
ing Sunday School; a fact to be noted is that younger paren} 
who were formerly compelled to attend Sunday School hawg 
adopted a permissive or neutral attitude towards thi 
attendance of their own children, and where their childref 
are in attendance will not hesitate to keep them away wh 
it conflicts with their own interests. There is every reason iif 
the light of the situation which now faces the Church for hag 
to regard the urban and industrial areas as mission territor? 
and plan her strategy accordingly. 


Chi 


The estrangement in recent history 

It is worth recalling that in the days of our Lord’s ministn 
it was stated that “the common people heard Him gladly” ani 
further, to remind ourselves that there have been times in thi 
history of the Church when the artisan has responded eager 
to the call of Christ through the message of the Gospel. Thi 
successes of the early Methodists among the common peopl 
of our land were quite extraordinary, and it was not un 
Methodism became respectable dissent that it ceased to attra) 
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| There were other factors too, such as the effects of industrialisa- 
tion exercising pressures which the Church seemed both power- 
Jess and unwilling to counter. Across the years the baleful 
influence of the “dark satanic mills” was to drive the iron 
into the soul of the working class. The exploitation, hardship, 
;/hunger and unemployment furnished many good reasons for 
the working man to disregard the Church which appeared 
»salways on the side of the employers and secular authority. It 
4did little good for the image of the Church in Sheffield for 
there to be five clergymen among the seven magistrates on the 
jbench. Roger Lloyd in The Church and the Artisan today 
4says “Subconscious inherited memories last long and are 


b 
ih 


baffling. From the earliest days of the Industrial Revolution 
juntil 1939 the common lot of the artisan was a chronic 
{economic insecurity, and in the last eight of those years this 
sense of immemorial injustice was intensified by widespread 
nemployment.” 


jThe present gap 

+ The turn of the wheel of fortune of the working class has 
-atended to maintain rather than ameliorate the estrangement. 
4;Gregory Sieper in The Church and Industrial Society writes 
eoncerning the mission field among the French workers: “The 
aichances of the Church do not become any better as social con- 
ditions of the working class improve—rather the reverse”. 
Whatever action the official Church in England may take 


lass it will find but poor response and more likely only 
>ynicism from that class. It is a vain hope to expect the masses 
40 respond to the proclamation of a “Social Gospel”. The 
‘working class of the seventies has little interest in church 
goased “do gooders” nor in “clergy politicians” for the simple 
eason it is presently aware of its own great and growing 
strength as a class in the land. Roger Lloyd says: “The work- 


thealised it but it is true. . . All productivity in the end depends 
Ibn his willingness. They alone decide . . . So it is that no 
zovernment can govern without the consent of the mass of 
he working class. It can propose nothing which it knows they 
jill not accept, and therefore treats them with deference which 
fit gives to no other class”. Twenty years have passed since that 
‘jvas written and present day events provide ample evidence of 
‘he way in which the working class are dictating and getting 
Their demands met. In addition, the establishment of the Wel- 
tare State insisted upon by the working class, wonderful in 
/yrovision and compassion, has become a buttress to this spirit 
bf independency and self-sufficiency which feels and sees no 
eed for the Church. This new and swiftly emergent attitude 
ys now an important psychological factor which must be con- 
#idered in the business of communicating the Gospel to the 
tvorking class. 
i Quite apart from the barrier raised by estrangement both 
ftistorical and contemporary, there are other factors and atti- 
Sudes which must be considered which bear considerably upon 
jhe problem of communication. 
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There are certain well-defined attitudes and patterns off 
behaviour common to this social group which have a deter 
mining influence upon each of its members. These have} 
changed little over the past 100 years, but there are signs off 
present day amenities in dwellings, together with the many) 
acquisitions made available through the more affluent status; 
which may well bring changes in the near future. 

| 
Some attitudes considered } 

Frequent discussions with the artisan ranging over moret 
than 30 years starting on the shop floor, and in more recent): 
years on the doorstep and occasionally in his home, have} 
afforded the writer an opportunity to note many of these! 
attitudes and ideas on many topics, not least on religion. These 
emerge in a stereotyped pattern with a certain amount of} 
variation on the themes, but one underlying pattern is that 
of defence against any form of commitment to Christianity. | 
From some will come a negative attitude which tries to decry 
the Bible, resists the supernatural and insists that nothing is 
provable in the unseen. Another line which is more positive, |) 
because its exponent makes some vague assent to the 
Christian claims, yet is used as part of a defence mechanism to} 
parry an invitation to become involved, is to claim that onef) 
can be just as good a Christian without going to Church. This} 
attitude is frequently supported by a description of the “true” 
Christian as “one who lends a helping hand” “‘is kind to dumb} 
animals and old people” or “keeps the golden rule”. One is 
constantly faced with obvious contradictions . . . A denial of 
the supernatural side by side with a belief in superstitions or 
magic. There are tensions present in most of these people, | 
which in spite of their ambivalence over their beliefs such} 
as disowning God and admitting to pray, show there is some} 
area for contact and communication in most of them. Kweig 
in The British Worker says “I would hesitate to describe the 
bulk of the British workers as religious, but non-churchgoing 
and as believers in God or the Supreme Being, but not in} 
Churchdom”’. 

How are such attitudes arrived at? Roger Lloyd sets this 
out clearly in The Church and Artisan Today: “That the 
artisan forms his opinions by responding to his sense im- 
pressions and not by the use of his reason’. He goes on to 
point out that we are all subject to sense impressions, but 
the thinker knowing this is careful to check them by reflec- 
tion and reason. He continues “the artisan rarely knows how 
his opinions are formed, and so does not check them by 
reason”. 

Another important factor in the formation of ideas and 
attitudes is the serious limitation in the education of the work- 
ing class. Rowntree and Lavers in their sociological survey 
English Life and Leisure discovered in 1951 that “there is | 
still a large class of adults in Britain, possibly as many as 20% | 
of the whole, who are unable to make any effective use of 
reading matter of any kind. The bulk of these are men”. 
If this finding is true, then it means that nearly 11,000,000 of 
our population are in this unhappy condition. It could well 7 
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that this “large class” is to be found very largely within the) 
working class population, which would mean that two out of 
seven of this grouping are in a state of partial illiteracy. Thigy 
statement was made 20 years ago, and recently some educa} 
tional experts have expressed concern at evident signs oj 
decline in the standards of literacy among school children. 

It is this limitation of education which restricts the wor 
ing man in the way he expresses his thoughts and ideas, anq 
in an inverse manner places a restrictive influence on the i 
communicator when endeavouring to use the spoken word omf 
written word. Careful attention should be given to the 
vocabulary to be employed when conversing with the worki> 
ing class. It would be unthinkable for any missionary tof 
plunge into a new field among an unknown people withouj} 
first making a careful study of their language and culture 
Similarly, an effective entry into the inner city area can onlwh 
be made if the missionary knows something about the atti}. 
tudes, culture and not least the language of that milieulj 
Similarly, a discipline is needed in respect of his own larges} 
and prized vocabulary, much of which he must put into “col 
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his listeners. 


Past and present experiments 
Under this heading it would be proper to examine th 
apparent success of the Roman Catholic Church so far as it 
past and present hold upon the working class has bee 
achieved. In the writer’s own area which is adjacent to dock 
land his records show there is a 17% adherence to the Romanijl 
Catholic faith. Some of these have apparently lapsed in thein#] 
attendance, but it is likely that well over half of this Romanif 
Catholic population are regular in their attendance at Mass 
From this percentage, it can be seen that the services of the 
Mass at the local Churches will usually be overflowing with 
people and so give the impression of success. Nevertheless itl 
must be recognised that there are few, very few, converts being! 
won from the working class population by the Roman Catholicif] 
Church. | 
For any real impact upon the working class by the Churchif 
one must go back to the days prior to the Industrial Revolution} 
when considerable advances were made by the Methodistsif 
during the period of the Evangelical Revival. In that con-! 
nection, a more detailed study would throw up factors related! 
to pre-urbanisation which would have obvious bearing upon! 
the successes of Methodism but which must also be viewed in| 
the light of a special work of the Holy Spirit. In passing, it Ish 
interesting to note that the strategy, structure and doctrine} 
of the early Methodists exercised a special appeal for the: 
common man, and secured his active involvement in the 
Christian faith and mission. 
In the past, there have been two lines of communication to| 
the working class which the Church, when awakened to her 
responsibility, has sought to work through. There was always } 
the direct encounter of evangelism in Gospel ministry, and that 
which could be described as a more indirect communication 
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¢hrough Christian compassion to meet the needs of the 
‘miserable poor. Both approaches met with local success, but 
“jao great gains were made in the last 150 years. The years 
jetween 1800 and 1850 were some of the worst for the work- 
‘Yng man because of the effects of urbanisation and industrialisa- 
ion, and were years when the Church in England was at a low 
#2bb. These were barren years for the Church generally, but the 
next half-century between 1850 and 1900 were to be “boom 
years” as E. R. Wickham describes them. A growing sense of 
‘esponsibility was felt and expressed toward the unreached 
4masses. Beginning in 1859 there were seen the marks of a 
‘spiritual awakening throughout the British Isles. In his book 
he Second Evangelical Awakening Dr. Edwin Orr gives a 
‘Wery accurately documented description of its effects upon the 
‘phurches and shows there to have been something in the 
“rder of a million accessions to evangelical churches during 
‘he decade of the revival. Unfortunately, there is no socio- 
“jogical classification of these accessions, but E. R. Wickham 
“hows in Church and People in an Industrial City that so far 
ius the city of Sheffield was concerned the “boom” made little 
mpression upon the large working class population housed 
jhere. There is little doubt that this resurgence of spiritual 
jind evangelistic activity did much toward the stimulation of 
treat efforts in social action as well as attempts to convert 
‘he working man. The appearance of Mission Churches, City 
Vlissionary societies and University Settlements all bore testi- 
“mony to this desire and intention. In 1865 the Salvation Army 
‘spegan as an experiment in Whitechapel as the result of a 
“)assionate desire on the part of William Booth to reach lost 
“fouls among the poorer and more down-trodden sections of 
“he working class. The Salvation Army came into official 
‘xistence in 1880 based largely on the vision which Mrs Booth 
‘had that “the poor could be made Christians by people of 
their own class”. 


1) Movements of mass evangelism during the latter part of 
‘he 19th Century and in the post-war era of the 20th Century 
‘ave been marked by their failure to reach the working class. 
{he Graham crusades achieved good results among the fringe 
4 dherents of the churches who were in the main brought to 
“he meetings in organised parties. Few artisans went of their 
dwn volition to hear the evangelist, and only few were 
Yufficiently in touch with the local churches to have been 
‘Ghepherded to the meetings. 

{) The establishment of industrial chaplaincies in recent years 
aay also be regarded as an attempt to meet the working man 
t the level of the shop floor. There is not space, nor has there 
een the experience in England to evaluate its contribution. 
From the foregoing rather superficial examination of barriers 
4) communication it would seem that we are faced with a 
threefold task. First, there is an urgent need to overcome 
he difficulty of alienation which we have seen is founded 
pon past grievances, present misconceptions and class 
holidarity. Friendship and love, bulwarks of practical 
Whristianity must be seen to be shown by the Church to 
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counter these prevalent attitudes. Important as it is to adm 
of the existing estrangement, it would be untrue to assert thy 
the British working class hold an implacably hostile attitual 
toward Church and clergy as it is known to exist among th 
French working class as well as in other Romanist dominate 
lands. On the credit side, it is true to say that clergy enjoy) 
certain amount of respect from the working class because «ff) 
their tacit recognition that the minister of religion must pr§ 
side over certain important functions in life, and that thi) 
Church does provide some care and comfort for the elderg] 
and make certain facilities available to the young. Agaiif) 
there is now no longer any disparity between the standard S| 
living enjoyed by the minister as compared with that of tli 
artisan whose wages today are usually considerably highaf 
than the average minister’s stipend. This factor may appeag 
superficially trivial, but it makes for a wholesome impressiq§ 
on the mind of the working man who is ever willing to “gix 
credit where credit is due” and because of this will recogni: 
something unselfish in a minister’s calling and be prepare 
to admire him for it. 


It is the leader of the local Church who is the key figus 
in making effective contact through personal relationship 
The total ministry of the church when deployed in house ti 
house visitation, house meetings, or other forms of evangelisn 
is only likely to succeed where there is an active, energetis 
full-time leadership. 


Again, the full-time minister by nature of his training an! 
experience is qualified to operate a spiritual counselli 
service, which if regularly held on church premises can cor 
stitute another important link with people outside the Churc' 
fellowship. It is at this type of clinic where moral an 
spiritual ailments can be treated, so providing opportunity t) 
communicate the remedy which is in Christ. 


The second important aspect of the task of communicatio} 
emerges at the point where people are receptive and prepared 
to listen, whether the point of contact be the home meeting 


the doorstep call, or a normal Sunday service to which thi 


newcomer has at last arrived. This is the aspect of verbalisal 
tion. Already, we have discussed the difficulties arising unde# 
such headings as thinking, education, and language, so th 


| 
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i 
it is imperative the message is presented clearly and intelligibly 
The “language of Zion” or the stylised speech whicl 
characterises our preaching can be a positive barrier to com 
munication. Only recently the writer was asked by a newcome! 
to explain his use of the expression “on Calvary’s tree”. The 
questioner was a newly converted London fireman who foun¢ 
the expression among others quite mystifying. There is urgent 
need for enterprising method to achieve clarity in the presenta ! 
tion of the truth. The visual aid should not be limited td 
juvenile worshippers as so much of the modern method of 
communication is driven home through eyegate. 

The third aspect of this three fold task is one of strategy} 
The other aspects in the task of communication may bd 
regarded as tactical and practical, but no matter how goo¢ 
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a methods may be if employed only in remote isolation they 
‘will do little more than scratch at the surface of our mission 
itfield. Ideally a missionary strategy jointly supplied by the 
‘Baptist Union and the Baptist Missionary Society would do 
‘gmuch to enhearten and to inspire the flagging witness of many 
jpchurches in the working class areas. Such strategy could only 
‘)be made effective by the supply of full-time men and women 
‘Specially trained for the situation, who saw their call to the 
‘¢task as similar to that which gripped the worker priests of 
France who, in responding to the challenge of the pagan 
“worker, were prepared to endure privation and hardship in 
ijorder to make disciples of nawvies, fitters, tool-makers, dustmen 
yand firemen. A scheme of this sort inevitably demands drastic 
i#changes in such things as ministerial training, the structure of 
#the local church, and of thinking generally within the 
denomination. But the recognition of a desperate situation 
ujdemands drastic treatment; and now is the time, when many 
iypastorless or aided churches in this missionfield are begininng 
4to realise their future usefulness is linked with a more realistic 
co-operation with other churches and through stronger 
_}denominational ties. 

I E. R. Wickham summing up in Church and People in an 
Industrial City says . . . “in the working class areas since their 
very beginnings, the Church at large, planted out over the 
nation, has failed to devise a missionary structure’. It is this 
‘Jas a priority that must ever be before our minds. The trained 
imissionary will be making not only disciples, but potential lay 
workers “who will be able to teach others also” for the work- 
‘ting man can be converted and fired toward involvement and 
“participation in the Cause as was amply proved by John 
“Wesley and William Booth. Let us hope for that goal. 

4 H. F. SPARKS 


‘ibe fought out ‘in the kingdoms of the mind’. In fact, this 
applies to all people irrespective of so-called ‘class’. The 
ospel is the Word of Life to be declared to all men. The 
4response required is that of repentance. God demands a change 
4of mind. Nor does it end there. Growing in the Christian life 
jis vitally bound up with the activity of the mind. The believer is 
tio set his mind on ‘things above’ and to be progressively 
jiransformed by the renewing of his mind. But here is the 
‘crux. To identify the mind as the strategic citadel within the 
eing of man is one thing; to capture this apparently im- 
oregnable fortress, within the working man, is another thing 
(altogether. 

i) Why is this so? Harold Sparks, in his article, has drawn 
‘ur attention to a most fascinating and yet disturbing observa- 
hion made by Canon Roger Lloyd concerning the activity of 
‘he mind in the working man.’ Lloyd explains how a working 
‘man forms his opinions, attitudes and convictions, and what 
“yart the factors of ‘reason’ and ‘impression’ play in this pro- 
jess, He points out that we all respond to sense impressions but 
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only the man who is a “trained thinker” attempts to verify | 
opinions thus formed, by reason and reflection. With thi} 


working man it is otherwise and this raises a serious problem 


“His opinions, once formed, are generally quite impervious tq) 


rational demonstrations of their mistakenness. They can onl! 
be changed by his coming under the influence of a contrary s¢ 
of sense impressions from those which gave rise to his origine) 
opinions.’” The sting is in the tail of Lloyd’s comment. 
operation of reason and impression in the mind of the work 


ing man, he claims, “is a fact which advertisers and propag) 
gandists know perfectly well, and the Church either does ncj} 
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know it, or if it does, it takes far too little notice of it. 

Is this a fair assessment? Has the case been over-stated| 
Nothing in the present writer’s experience would lead him tif 
question the validity of Roger Lloyd’s claims. They appear t 
rub true to life. Professor Richard Hoggart, in his study o 
working class life in Northern England, The Uses of Literac 
also confirms the accuracy of the observations made. He sa 
that, “in general most working people are non-political and 
non-metaphysical in their outlook. The important things i 
life, so far as they can see, are other things. They may appeas 
to have views on general matters—on religion, on politics 
and so on—but these views usually prove to be a bundle of 
largely unexamined and orally-transmitted tags, enshrinin; 
generalisations, prejudices and half-truths, and elevated b 
epigrammatic phrasing into the status of maxims.” This clos¢ 
and clear observation of the working class mind draws ou} 
attention to the minimal part played by logic and reason i 
the forming of the working man’s attitudes and opinions. 

To say that we have here stumbled upon a problem of com} 
munication would be a major under-statement. How are wé 
to face it? As men whose business is primarily in the realnj 
of communication, we are forced to think hard with thaf 
Scriptures open before us, and with a keen eye and ear on tha§ 
society in which we live. In various areas of our ministeria’ 
and church life, review and reformation may be needed. 


(a) Preaching. Presumably ministers of the Gospel wouldf 
qualify for Lloyd’s high-sounding designation 
—‘trained thinkers”. But just how trained are we if we df 
not understand the mental processes of the men and womer 
whom we meet day by day? Any suggestion that we should 
abandon reason and logic in our preaching would be 
ridiculous and would do violence to the nature of Truth itself’) 
The Lord God makes plain that He sees the creation made 
in His own image as a being to be reasoned with. “Come now 
and let us reason together, says the Lord.” (Isaiah 1:18), 
Certainly the Apostle Paul was a trained thinker and con 
stantly reasoned with his hearers. (Acts 17:2, 18:4, 19; 24:25) 
Apollos was exceptionally gifted in this method of communi- 
cation (Acts 18:28). But what are we to do? Of what value 
is it if we are sure what to preach but not sure how to preach 
it? In the first place, our task will be to understand the mentall 
processes of our hearers. If we have a ministry to a com-| 
munity of trained thinkers, or thinkers in training, we shall 
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The Baptist Insurance Company Limited 
4 Southampton Row, London, WC1B 4AB 


jgto the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


» Dear Friends, 


‘If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; 


if it be not now, yet it will come.” 
Hamlet. 


| have been reading Shakespeare and watching productions of 
.iShakespeare’s plays for more years than | care to remember, 
‘falthough all the profit and pleasure | have derived in this way 
“ythroughout the years | gladly acknowledge. 


My recollections range from visits as a schoolboy to the old 
Stratford Empire in the East End of London to later visits to the Old 
Vic, to Stratford-on-Avon, to the Open Air Theatre in Regents Park, 
Jto Middle Temple Hall (where Twelfth Night was first produced), 
and in one jewel of recollection to a Summer night production in 
7 the open air in the garden of Clare College Cambridge. 


4 | thought I had gathered in those years something of Shakespeare 
Lin general and of Hamlet in particular. 


*® But this year my eyes have been opened to a wealth of poetic 
timagery in Hamlet, for | have been engaged in a guided study of 
withe text. | have also witnessed a work-shop production of the play 
win which the audience sat round the actors who after certain scenes 
a:discussed details of the play with the audience. 


* Since that last production the quotation at the head of this letter 
‘has haunted me (this is no pun on the ghost!) with its fatalistic 
bring and the acceptance of the inevitability of the sequence of 
tevents. 


point at which a prudent or thoughtful action could have bent the 
{sequence of events to the avoidance of an unfavourable climax. 


A long hard prospective look at any subject makes good sense 
and good management control whether in business, private or 


May | prompt you to suggest to your deacons that a fresh study 
jin depth of your Church insurances is worthwhile. Ask them not to 
) build on what has been done in the past, nor to accept the past as 
han inevitable pattern for the future, but to plan ab initio. 
Yours sincerely, 

Cc. J. L. COLVIN 


General Manager 
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not feel the problem so acutely. If, however, we are—or ough 
to be—communicating to the working man, then certain thingg) 
should follow. We should be sparing in our use of proposi@! 
tional and conceptual terminology. Where it is used eve 
effort should be made to illustrate this with concrete though# 
and pictorial imagery both Biblical and contemporaryg) 
Complex and lengthy reasoning processes should be avoidecg{ 
Truth should be presented in ‘slabs’-—a brick at a time. It iff 
significant that the homely and colourful parables of Jesu) 
aim to present one major truth, usually with little or nj) 
reasoned application. The lesson does not need to be logicallf} 
deduced: the impression is obvious! In our day when there a} 
increasing competition for men’s interest and attention throug} 
‘eye-gate’, we dare not be found wanting. The vivid and topicafj! 
imagery of the Hebrew prophets and of Jesus Himself ha 
much to teach us about communicating to the working ma 


(b) Evangelism. Perhaps we should have looked at this firs 

Our problem is not just that we find it di 
cult to communicate to the working man but also that hy 
does not come to church. He is not in a position to receiv 
what we want to communicate to him. Do we then ask th 


church?” But why should he come? Knowing his impression 
of the church, we should not normally expect him to come 
In the opinion of L. G. Tyler (A Christian Front in Industry 
“insofar as the working man thinks about the Church at alll 
he sees it on the other side of the fence from where he standsij 
It represents another class, not necessarily one he hates; hi 
circle is outside; it is the done thing for his group not to go td 
church, and he is seldom prepared to break with the commonl | | 
accepted practices of his mates. He identifies the Church wit i 
of speech. He knows that the lay people who serve in thé 
councils of the Church are not drawn from his class. If haf 
remembers anything about religion at all, he thinks of it as 4 
pious moralism, at the most all right for the wife and kids} 
but not really of much significance for the world in whick 
his life is set.’” 

If this is the working man’s impression of the church, and 
if Lloyd is right that these “opinions, once formed, are generally 
quite impervious to rational demonstrations of their mistaken- 
ness,” then two courses of action seem to be open to us. We 
can either make some direct effort (and it will mean somed 
effort!) to change the working man’s impression of the church, 
in order to bring him under the sound of the gospel, or we! 
can shift the focus of our evangelism away from the pulpit 
into the community, and more particularly on to the work- 
ing man’s home ground. The former alternative may appear} 
more attractive. It involves less departure from what is con-} 
ventional; it allows preservation of what is understood to bel 
Biblical. But it also lays itself open to the temptation to use} 
gimmickry. What would we do to change the working man’s} 
impression of the church? True, God still saves “by the foolish-| 
ness of preaching” those that believe. But that refers to the 
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| 
4 content of the preaching and not its context. The Scripture, 
~) at this point, is definite on what we are to preach; it is silent 
{on where we are to preach it. It would seem both logically and 
*} theologically correct that the working man will not normally 
‘ft understand the meaning and purpose of the church until he 
‘} becomes a Christian. The very concept of a Gospel Service 
“7 seems to be somewhat Biblically back-to-front! We hope and 
‘| pray that the people who are not Christians will be prepared 
“/to join in our Christian worship so that they can hear how 
‘ito become Christians. How far should we expect people to 
“accept the idea of church before they hear the Gospel and in 
‘order to hear the Gospel? It is a painful truth that certain 
‘} groups within our society are much more ready to accept the 
“bidea of church than others and the reasons generally are 
“Y sociological rather than spiritual. It would seem both Biblical 
“and reasonable to expect the working man to come to church 
.} only when he has had occasion to change his impression of 
the church. If he has had continued contact with the local 
‘church over a good period of time; if he has seen the church 
‘in action in the lives of its members, then he will begin to 
“| form a new impression of it. Its significance and value will be 
{seen in what it does for the lives of its members. The focus 
‘and the spadework of evangelism in a working class area need 
“to be shifted from the pulpit to the natural and neutral meet- 
‘Ying points in the community. Only where a working man 
‘thas already begun to understand what it means to be a 
*tChristian, and what the church is for, could we normally 
“Texpect him to share in our worship. 
y 


‘4(c) Personal witness. The Apostle Peter tells the readers of 
i his first letter that they should always 
ibe in a position to give a ‘reason’ (‘Logical defence’-—Ampli- 
(ified Version) for the hope that is within them. Undoubtedly, 
§the heart of our faith is a matter of facts rather than feel- 
4 ings. These we must know; of these we must be equipped to 
speak. But impression is again important. It is the mobility 
jiand the complexity of modern industrial society which 
Wadversely affect the impact of Christian witness upon the work- 
{ing man. So often it is the case that a Christian will work with 
§ione group of people, live in neighbour contact with another 
group, and possibly even worship and witness among another 
(group. His life is split up into parts: no one group of people 
#sees the witness of his life as a whole. But it is vitally im- 
portant in witness to the working man that he should see a 
‘}Christian’s life as well as hear his words. It is a sad fact that 
#many churches located in working class areas are not truly 
“local churches. Members have moved out to the more 
desirable residential areas but out of loyalty to the fellowship 
jiand concern for their old friends they ‘come in’ to worship 
and to witness. Former neighbours may continue to hear their 
itwords, but they do not see their lives. The logical defence is 
itmade; the matter of impression over-looked. There is a 
tdesperate need for Christians to stay in, or move into, work- 
ting class areas so that local people can see what a Christian 
#life really is. 


im! 
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(d) Ministerial students. Any long term and deep concern taj 
increase the impact of the Gospel im) 
working class areas must give serious thought to the trainin} 
of theological students. The issue can be highlighted in thif 
way. The training of the missionary for work overseas com 
prises Scriptural and related studies together with a study o 
the history, customs, culture and language of the peopl; 
among whom he is to serve. He must study the Bible, and if} 
is equally important that he study the people to whom he i9? 
sent. One without the other is not even half a training. Its value 
is greatly diminished. This dual aspect of missionary training 
we accept without question. But the predominantly working 
class areas of this country are no less a mission field thar 
those overseas. It is also true that most ministerial candidates 
will not be native to these areas. They aspire to be traineq§ 
thinkers and some will inevitably come to work amongst 
people whose customs, culture and even language they may 
not know. It would betray an unfortunate ignorance to think 
that all British people are really alike. The nature of the 
operation of the working class mind is but one feature of th 
life of a people who form the largest sociological group withir 
our British society. If ministerial students are to be adequatel 
equipped to serve in urban and industrial areas of our land 
today then somewhere somehow in their training an insight 
into working class life past and present would appear to be al 
necessity. 
Finally, we must ask the question, “Where is the work of 
the Holy Spirit to be seen in all this’? Have we left Him out o 
our reckoning? It may seem that we have focussed too muc 
attention on the need for trained thinkers to think even more 
about people who don’t think as they do! Could there be al 
reaction? Provided we preach the right message should wel 
not rely on the work of the Holy Spirit rather than attempt 


to become specialists in sociology, experts in the functioning: 
of the working class mind? It is accepted unreservedly thatlf 
the Holy Spirit is the Ultimate Revealer of Truth: without 
His work ours is of no avail. But would we ask the questio [| 
about work in, say, Borneo? It is obvious that the overseasif 
missionary must understand how his hearers think. Can it 
be any less necessary in the mission field of Britain today? 
ROY JOSLI 
| 


1 Roger Lloyd The Church and the Artisan Today. p. 12, 13. Heres 
he explains his reasons for preferring the term “Artisan” to that} 
of working class or working man. 
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2 Op. cit. p. 85. 

3 Op. cit. p. 85. 

4 Richard Hoggart. The Uses of Literacy. p. 86. 

5 L.G. Tyler. A Christian Front in Industry. 6.11. 


Readers of THE FRATERNAL may be interested to know} 
that the duplicated correspondence ‘Christians in Industrial] 
Areas’ can be obtained from The Correspondence Editor, 19} 
Erskine Street, Liverpool, 6, England. | 

Annual Subscription: 50p. 
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| FLOOD 

| CIVIL WAR 
CYCLONE 

_ REVOLUTION 
| DISEASE 


‘|-The Baptist Missionary Society has served or serves in 
if areas affected by all of these, but the Society has never 
deviated from its stated object 


“the diffusion of the knowledge 

of the religion of Jesus Christ 
throughout the whole world beyond 
the British Isles.” 


) 18th century terminology expresses the 20th century 
i intention. 


an 


kk 


}, Your advocacy of the work will assist its continuance. 


kkk 


Information is available from: 


The General Home Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, 
London, W1H 4AA 


REACHING THEM: 
SOME NOTES FOR THOSE 
WHO WANT TO TRY 


You will face two facts. On one hand, the urban proce ; 


.@ 


stifles religion. Wherever industrialisation has created higif) 
density living the Church wilts, then withers. On the oth) i 


hee} 
logians are writing about it. ‘ 

You will need to learn from the past. The Methodist} 
Salvation Army and some Pentecostalist groups have com 
municated the Gospel to the working-classes but have alway 
been compelled to leave the established Church in doing si} 
In time all these movements have known ‘the routinisation « 
charisma’ (a sociological term with theological meaning) 4 
organisation, hierarchy and intellectualism have carefull 
lifted the lively, local and emotional features on to the middl 
class plane. Those who left the institutional Church to reac 
the working-class discover that they themselves become is 
stitutionalised and fail to reach out. 

But you can take heart. There is a ferment of thought a 
experimentation. It ranges from the ecumenically-based Urba 
Training Centres to the evangelically inclined publicatio 
‘Christians in Industrial Areas’. It can be seen in some of Ouf 
Churches but is often hidden away in small groups of cont 
mitted Christians. 

My own pilgrimage has taught me some lessons. Six yeaa# 
in market-life at Covent Garden Market, a pre-college year < 
Vernon, Kings Cross and ministries on a new estate on thi 
outskirts of Birmingham, a central Church at Luton, and thi 
complex of activities at West Ham Central Mission have aif 
raised questions. All I have learnt can be summarised in twif 
sections: a somewhat complicated list of points of tensioiff 
which must be faced and a much shorter, simpler, positiv 
affirmation of belief. 

Real tension has arisen and ‘Gospei-blockage’ is show} 
along a series of dilemmas known to all of us who work if 
urban areas: 


1. Individual or Social. We know salvation is personal, w. 
expect individuals to make decisions but we forget the tenacit} 
and the power of social groupings among working-class peoplé 
There is a cohesiveness in Trade Unions, football crowds 
pubs and ‘extended families’ where the social mobility, prot 
fessional initiative and sheer individualism of the middle 
classes is not known. It takes more for a working-class adu | 
to ‘opt out’ of his life-pattern and many working-class peopl] 
joining our Churches are often individuals on their way uj 
and out. 


2. Verbal or Visual. A Biblical faith, worship with hym 
books, the importance of the sermon and the programme o 
study groups—all these demand a verbalism and the use o 
intellectual concepts that are often alien to the working-clas 
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jnan. He reads the ‘Daily Mirror’ not the ‘Guardian’, watches 
REV not BBC-2, thinks in pictures and dislikes abstractions. 
omehow we must help him to ‘see’ the Gospel and not merely 
jiear the words. 


. Gathered or Local. Too many of our congregations ‘com- 
wjaute’ for worship. They bring with them the ethos and atti- 
sjudes of their own residential area and this is often several 
“ytages removed from the neighbourhood where the Church is 
4et. No Church will grow until its homes and its leaders are 
‘nown to, and work within, the neighbourhood around the 
\thurch building. 


i‘. Imposed or Indigenous. Leadership has often come in from 
“the outside, often in great strength. Many working-class 
‘Churches have known periods of unemployment and social 
‘Mistress which have drawn strong and able leaders to a place 
‘@f great need. But this has often left a situation where staff 
“or their wives:) run everything and local leadership is thwarted 
“ind therefore weak. 


'. Responsible or Dependent. We stress the ‘priesthood of all 
jelievers’ and want to train our people to fulfil their own 
{bod-given ministry. Stewardship and responsibility go to- 
‘fether. Yet an over-emphasis on the caring task of the Church 
‘as attracted many inadequate or dependent people into our 
“jongregations. This factor alone gives an image of the Church 
jhat is off-putting to the sturdy, independent working-class 
aan. 


»» One Man or Team-Ministry. Our Churches still expect to 
jiave ‘our man’ and our ministers still want ‘my Church’. But 
ihe demands and the opportunities of urban ministry are too 
reat for any single personality. The multi-layered life of 
4&irban society demands penetration at city, borough, neigh- 
jpourhood, group and individual levels. 

| Others may add to the list from their own experience but 
#hose who want to try to communicate the Gospel of Christ 
lo the working classes will not be able to avoid these questions. 
iio what must a man do to communicate the Gospel in the 
irban setting that some of us face now and all of us will face 
a the future? Certain steps are essential: 


. Recognise the magnitude of the task. Others have charted 
he statistical decline of the Church or traced the drift of great 
ctions of our population from the Christian Gospel. Some 
yoint out that this is now a world-wide phenomena affecting 
Jl religions and nations. Others forecast an inevitable growth 
bf megapolis covering vast areas of land. 


is. Come to stay. Christians must take the example of the 
ncarnation seriously. We are always pulling out. Buildings 
hut, ministers move on, able members move out. Working- 
lass Christians should seriously consider whether their desire 
0 ‘live in a better place’ is motivated by pagan or Christian 
‘prings. Others ought to ask themselves whether they should 
ot move in to share the schools, amenities and shops of 
orking-class areas. 
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C. Become part of. Jacques Ellul in his Presence of the 
dom cries out “When we have really understood the actu) 
plight of our contemporaries, when we have heard their cry «) 
anguish, and when we have understood why they won’t havg; 
anything to do with our ‘disembodied’ Gospel, when we hav) 
shared their sufferings, both physical and spiritual, in theg) 
despair and their desolation, when we have become one wii 
the people of our own nation and of the universal Churcig) 
as Moses and Jeremiah were one with their own people, af} 
Jesus identified Himself with the wandering crowds, ‘shee@} 
without a shepherd’, THEN we shall be able to proclaim th 

Word of God—but not till then.” : | 


D. Then proclaim within real relationships. Proclaim | 
Gospel openly and boldly. Do it in homes and in friendshipy 
do it in groups and in activities. Do it naturally and in word 
that are understood. 


E. And be a ‘worker together with God’. You will need ft 
believe that it is God (and not the Devil) who is at work 
the creation of the city. You will have to learn where H} 
Spirit is at work in the structures that men build. You wit 
need to listen carefully to others as you ‘discern the signs q 
the times’. Above all you will be compelled to become yourse# 
before God and before others. 

Those: who want to try to communicate the Gospel to thi 
working-classes are invited to come. They will gain muci 
and only lose those things which they need to lose. For ij 
trying to communicate the Gospel to others they will find 
is communicated to themselves. 


COLIN MARCH 


IN PROCESS OF CHANGE 
This is an account of what has happened to one Church ial 
a working-class area. It had a good-sized congregation bull 
drew in comparatively few local residents and a low propo 
tion of young people. Then, within a few years it changed td 
a larger congregation of mostly local residents with a hig 
proportion of young people. When this takes place withouj 
change of leadership, without compromising the Church’ 
doctrinal tradition and without disturbance and upheaval 
among the existing membership, it seems worthwhile ta 
examine the course of events to see if any underlying principle: 
of wider application can be extracted. 

There are factors which are indispensable if any Church is 
to make progress—a harmonious group united in prayerful} 
ness and theological position. These essentials must be men: 
tioned first, lest any reader thinks we underestimate the im} 
portance of them, but they are factors which are shared by} 
many congregations which nevertheless do not experience thé 
encouragement they long for. 


BZ 


_ Looking back, there seem to have been two major factors 
‘“Winvolved; one, a change of attitude among the congregation, 
‘\('the other a change in our approach to the neighbourhood with 
a Gospel. We will deal first with the former change, not only 
because it came first in order of time, but also because 
“original experiments in out-reach end only in frustration if 
‘the Church does not give a welcome to those brought in by 
“¢the out-reach. 

} Up to about 1962 our work was similar to that of many 
“fother Churches, with a fair degree of encouragement, but not 
“/so much that we did not feel the need to examine and try to 
japply to our own situation the various experiments in 
#evangelism being tried elsewhere. But these did not prove the 
vganswer to our need. However, the first week-end of 1962 was 
observed by many Churches in our denomination as a Day 
of Prayer and Humiliation, and our Church took this call 
iseriously and from the Thursday to the following Monday 
ywaited on God in confession and intercession. Those taking 
ypart had an unusual sense of having been heard and a sermon 
jon Psalm 142:4, “No man cared for my soul”, moved the 
.dcongregation to a deeper compassion. 

| There followed, not an ingathering of conversions, but a 
(rapid, almost overwhelming, increase both in the number of 
‘problem’ people coming to us for help and in the complexity 
gand intensity of the problems they brought so that over a few 
4months we were confronted, and did our utmost to cope 
ijwith, an accumulation of acute social situations such as most 
jof us had only read about in books. Probably in most Churches 
he volume of such cases is not more than can be dealt with 
discreetly by the Minister or his wife, with the help of one 
jor two experienced workers, and the congregation remains 
junaware of their existence, but the pressures imposed on us 
resulted in an increasing number of members of the congrega- 
tion being drawn into this compassionate service. Within a 
(short while an informal team of fifteen or twenty members 
were fully extended in such work on top of their part in 
| the normal life of the Church. 

The cost and strain of all this was heavy. There were Court 
gattendances, calls on welfare officers, real risk of physical 
violence, calls far into the night, disturbances at regular meet- 
ings, a seemingly endless succession of demands for uncritical 
friendship and inexhaustible patience. This was where the 
ilvalue of the large team proved itself, providing a pool large 
‘enough to ensure that if one worker was over-taxed, there was 
janother who could be called on. The team knew that when a 
iparticularly exacting ‘client’ had rejected the aid of most of 
our helpers, one could still be found to fill the breach, although 
tat times the whole team was stretched almost beyond breaking 
point. 

? Such compassionate activity taught deep and abiding lessons 
jnot only to those directly involved, but also to their less deeply 
‘involved associates and other members of the congregation, 
who could not help observing what was occurring and draw- 
jing from it valuable conclusions about the importance of 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 1 i 
409 Barking Road, Plaistow, London, E13 8AL 


My dear Brother Minister, 


| have been writing these letters for so many years that at times if, 
becomes difficult to keep fresh, as you may have noticed! | 


My mind has been running recently on the theme of “THE cos" 
OF CARING” and | should need the whole of the issue of this 
“Fraternal” to illustrate this properly from our work in our various 
Homes. 


For instance, we have a young Pakistani girl with two beautiful) 
children in our care at Greenwoods. She and her husband wer 
convicted of the manslaughter of a child of 10, the son of th 
husband by a previous marriage. When this woman came to us sh 
was a child bride, and there is a good case for believing that sh@q 
was dominated by her much older husband. Whilst she has bee 
with us she has grown tremendously in all kinds of ways, and hagi 
obviously benefited tremendously from the care of our staff ab 
Greenwoods. Every so often one of the staff has to give up a day tq 
take this woman to see her husband in Maidstone prison, and this} 
is only just one tiny item in the sum total of caring for her. 


On a very different level, Sister Ethel Kime and her staff in REST: 
A-WHILE are finding the cost of caring for the residents a hea 
one. More and more Rest-a-While seems to be turning into 
Nursing Home, as it is our policy to look after our people, even whe 
they get ill or too infirm to leave their rooms, and you can weilj 
imagine this makes tremendous demands on those responsible.}i 
Incidentally, we are glad to be in a position to look after Siste 
Eileen Mahood, one time Matron of our Rest-a-While Home, who is# 
now herself a bedridden resident in Rest-a-While. 


In MARNHAM HOUSE SETTLEMENT Sister Daphne Pearce has# 
her problems too. She keeps a wary eye for instance on an ex+| 
Borstal boy now living with us, who thank God seems to be makingy! 
good. We have a youngster on probation who needs to be wooedt 
from his bed, and demands patience. There is also a man with anj 
alcoholic problem, who can produce crises at times. 


| have no space to tell you of the problems of caring produced at! 
ORCHARD HOUSE, but when you have 26 boys in care you carl) 
see a dozen problems every day. 


Please ask your people to pray for all our magnificent staff who| 
give unstintingly of their time, and energy, and jove, to serve their) 
fellows for Christ’s dear sake. 


FILMSTRIP: Just a brief note to remind you that we have a NEW? 
COLOURED FILM STRIP on the work of the Mission, which will bel 
available from the 1st October 1971 and which promises to be a! 
very good one. If you would like to show it at your CHURCH NIGHT 
or at any other Meeting, please write to me giving alternate dates. 


May God’s blessing be on you and your loved ones, and on your| 
ministry. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL}| 
Superintendent of the West Ham Central Mission | 
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heople and the need for tenderness and understanding. This 
yroader impact was to prove important later, when the 
juestion of welcoming unconventional types into the congrega- 
1on was to arise and formal decisions had to be considered for 
‘hanging traditional patterns. The fruits of all this labour in 
jerms of conversions were not great, the benefit was more to 
\he Church itself. This benefit would have been lost if the 
Church had ducked the challenge when it came, if instead 
_pf trying to meet the needs of those who came to us, even if 
‘ynly in an amateur and inadequate way, we had fallen back 
‘pon the familiar excuses. It is all too easy to evade responsi- 
‘pility by suggesting that such people are not worth helping and 
hat, like a certain Priest and Levite, we must not allow our- 
“jelves to be diverted from our proper religious tasks. 

In the meantime some of our young people were experi- 
4nenting with what proved to be a fruitful form of evangelism, 
snouse-groups. By such groups we mean not the transfer of 
4neetings from chapel to house, nor the arranging of occasional 
mouse meetings for neighbours, but continuous open-house 
‘ospitality most nights of the week, week after week. Although 
‘Plder teenagers predominate, this work is not restricted to 
“Iny age group and younger teenagers and adults have been 
jncluded. Each group leader works to a pattern of his or her 
“pwn preference, some concentrating on fellows, some on girls 
“/nd some having mixed groups, but, whatever the pattern, 
‘jexibility and adaptability are essential. A frame-work evolved 
\by day-school teachers based on the triangle of School-Home- 
_phapel has probably had the greatest numerical success and 
jae large number of young people drawn into the Sunday 
fongregation by this means have contributed to an atmos- 
here in which young people brought in by other means feel at 
AOME. 

| These house-groups are the responsibility of those arrang- 
(hg them and not constitutionally the responsibility of the 
‘fhurch, although they are regarded as part of the life of the 
‘Thurch and certainly of its prayerful concern. The groups are 
(ccordingly completely free from control by the Church leader- 
hip, although pastoral and practical assistance is available as 
i2quired and it is accepted that the group leaders will be less 
‘tee than other Church members to attend the traditional 
theetings of the Church programme. 

! The activities of each group are flexible, ranging from light 
jonversation, record-playing and games, to long and searching 
‘ible studies and personal counselling. A common experience 
4; that some personal problem or current issue will afford an 
tccasion for finding out what the Bible has to say on the 
jubject and this leads to the group or the more serious part 
if it asking for regular Bible studies. 

} Probably because the groups are a substitute for formal 
llubs, the teenagers often persist in referring to their group 
4s their ‘club’, but it is essential that the atmosphere of 
fomestic hospitality rather than formal club be maintained. 
Juch formalities as subscriptions, membership rolls and pro- 
srammes, if introduced at all, are kept to a minimum and 
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emphasis on punctuality, regularity or loyalty is as inappreg) 
priate as in private hospitality. 
It will be apparent that such a loose, informal pattern « } 
work demands a high degree of responsibility and loyalty q i 
the part of the leaders and a reciprocal trust and confiden¢ k 
on the part of the Church leadership. These have been fortliff 
coming; the group leaders have remained steadfast in they 
objectives of leading the members of their groups to Chriji 
and of seeing them established in the fellowship of the Churcll, 
It is a deep satisfaction to see those who have been won f¢ f 
Christ through this ministry spontaneously asking for baptismg 
and Church membership and planning to use their own homeg 
for similar work. : 
An obvious requirement of this house-group evangelism {ff 
that the homes should be within the district served by th 


provide it. As the converted fellows and girls are now pairi 5 
off and getting married we are also faced with the problem 
of finding accommodation for them and during the present yeai™) 
we hope to see at least five newly married Christian coupl@ 


make their first homes within easy reach of our chapel. 


Clubwork conducted on Church premises often gives rise ti 
vandalism because of the impersonal nature of the premises 
Where an attempt is made to introduce the members of suc 
clubs to Sunday services (and particularly if there is a rul 
requiring such attendance) their unruly behaviour, possibl 
arriving from over-familiarity with the place and people, maj 
arouse opposition from traditional worshippers. In hous\i 
groups the vandalism is much less, because to some extent thi 
young people respect the premises as being the home of theilff 
group leader and can be reminded of it if they forget, andj 
when the young people reach the Church services by way 0 
the house groups, even if not already converted or enquirin; 
they are already half-prepared to show consideration out off 
regard for their group leader, who commands their respectlf 
Disturbance does not amount to much more than giggleif 
arising from self-consciousness or genuine amusement at th | 
comical ways of chapel folk. A sympathetic and welcoming 
congregation can learn to tolerate this. It is a fact that ovell 
many months now we have rarely had more than an accept} : 
able level of restlessness, although there might be well over 4 
hundred teenagers from local non-Christian homes in the con 
gregation. 

The introduction into the congregation of this element! 
making itself conspicuous by unconventional attire, latd 
arrival and in other ways, coupled with an encouraging growth 
in the number of coloured immigrants attending our services} 
put to the test the changed attitude of Church members| 
referred to earlier in these notes. Formal tests arose when il) 
became necessary for the Church Meeting to decide whethe 
to permit smoking on the Church premises and whether tq 
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|iscontinue the collection at evening services and the even- 
“jig observance of the Lord’s Supper on account of the high 
\roportion of non-Christians present and on each occasion 
“1e members, although not less conservative in their ways 
an most chapel groups, based their decisions on what they 
“fadged was best for those brought in, rather than on what 
“hey themselves would have preferred or were accustomed to. 
“Apart from formal decisions, however, the Church members 
fave responded well to the demands made upon them, many 
“Wopting a friendly, welcoming attitude to the newcomers and 
en those who have had predictable reservations have 
‘jostained from making difficulties. The young people naturally 
“spond favourably to an accepting and understanding 
jtmosphere and have reciprocated by maintaining friendly and 
uipnsiderate attitudes to the older people, so that both groups 
‘fave become integrated into a united whole. This is fostered 
ty the fact that few specifically young people’s meetings are 
‘j2ld on the Church premises. These might well provoke 
“eparatist attitudes, consequential criticism and dissension. 
hose young people who are ready to do so join in the 
degular adult meetings of the Church weekly programme. 

) Looking back, one can discern underlying principles apart 
fom such tangible factors as the costly social concern and 
pen hospitality we have mentioned. There is, for example, 
dae impact of the direct evangelistic approach, the face-to- 
-jice confrontation with the claims of Christ, without the 
aleadening paraphernalia of customary religious organisations. 
t a time when many are despondent over the lack of pro- 
4iress of the Gospel, it should be made more widely known how 
jeadily young people today will respond to the Gospel when 
duced directly with its message by someone they respect and in 
4; relaxed and informal atmosphere. It is important that the 
ile driving motive of the evangelist is to introduce them to 
#hrist, undiluted by secondary motives of filling chapel pews 
: building up statistics. The rising generation of young 
Ahristians is eager to engage in this direct form of witness 


fisational patterns. It is a moving experience to see the life 
3; the Spirit growing rapidly in seemingly unpromising 
giaterial in a hostile environment and to be challenged by 
@hristian insights and practical applications of the Gospel 
hich long-established Christians from traditional back- 
jicounds might miss. This encourages us to reaffirm our con- 
idence in the power of the Gospel to continue to demonstrate 
§s saving work and the power of the Word to build up and 
dstablish in the Church those being saved. 

q ROGER DOWLEY 


PAUL TUCKER 


'M LOOKING FOR THE CHURCH” 


Molly and I first arrived in Chelmsley Wood in July, 1969. 
ulldozers and construction traffic were filling the scene with 
S5ise, movement and dust. We were the first to move into 
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This diary is complete with a 1973 engagement section. 
Church Secretaries or others may order 10 or more 
copies at 30p per copy, postage free. 
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“Violence, non-violence 


and Human Rights” 
by Dr. E. A. Payne 
10 


Pp 
plus postage and packing 3p 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 
64 in. x 44 in. with envelopes. 2p each plus p/p. 


(Space for name of person, Church, date of admission, 
Pastor’s signature, etc.) 


BAPTISMAL CARDS 


Illustrated reproduction of the Baptism of Christ in the 
Jordan, by E. Goodwyn Lewis. Space for name, date, etc. 
Size 10 in x 8 in. 4p (with envelope) plus p/p. 

Folder “My Baptism” (Space for name, date, etc.) 

Size 7 in. x 44 in. 6p (with cover) plus p/p. 


FLORAL GREETING CARDS 

For use with sending flowers from Women’s Fellowship, 
Sunday School or the COMMUNION TABLE (Space 
for name of Church or Meeting, Secretary or Minister’s 
signature, etc. Punched and strung). 


Order from: — 


BAPTIST PUBLICATIONS, 
4 Southampton Row, London, WC1B 4AB 
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ur road and we stood that day on our doorstep with a New 
estament in our hands and Christ in our hearts and wondered 
hat our future was to be. 

We had felt compelled by God to leave the comfort and 
vcurity of a large, prosperous and well-established church 
» go for the West Midlands Baptist Association to pioneer 
cause in this vast new estate. That day we stood there with 
> church building and no church members—just ourselves 
id our three boys, a house, a faith in Jesus Christ and His 
Irpose and a host of praying friends up and down the 
puntry. 


'HE ESTATE: 
Chelmsley Wood, nine miles East of the centre of Birming- 
im, is the biggest housing estate in Europe. It was planned 
take over 60,000 people in five years. It would be called a 
“|;w town except for the fact that it has virtually no industry 
‘y its own and is a dormitory area for the city. When we 
‘me it already contained 25,000 people and, apart from the 
cilities which lag painfully behind, it is now almost complete. 
One quarter of the houses are privately owned and the rest 
nted from the Birmingham Corporation. The standard of 
yusing is very good and the type varies from houses and 
aisonettes to blocks of flats and old people’s bungalows. 
The people come from all parts of Birmingham, a good 
umber from property which is being replaced. They are 
drking-class folk and a lot had been paying something like 
-£2 a week for their old homes. They now pay £6 more or 
3s and have also to pay "bus fares to and from work. Con- 
jquently many are in financial difficulty from the beginning 
id about 40° of our population are on Social Security. 
here is no colour problem: about 3°/, are coloured people 
jd are integrated without great trouble. Further, the people 
je of all ages and there is no preponderance of young 
jarrieds. 
|The upheaval of moving into a new and growing estate and 
2 added financial difficulties are a psychological and social 
“tain which often discovers and deepens other weaknesses, 
‘\pecially in home and family life. 
Perhaps the hardest hit at first are the youngsters who, 
jen their families move here, go back into Birmingham to 
\2ir old haunts in the evenings. This is alright until the old 
unts are knocked down for redevelopment. They then belong 
| where and trouble often starts at that point. There are some 
)pnderful young people today, and there are some whose 
//nds and souls are as dry and arid as a desert. 


HE FIRST YEAR’S WORK: 

}Soon after our arrival we distributed, with the help of young 
iptists from Birmingham, leaflets and a series of letters to 
)00 homes on the estate (this was as big an area as we 
luld cope with). Molly and I visited together every day and 
} day. We look back upon this now as the golden time when 
: were truly among the people but even then we were not 
e to keep up with folk as they moved in. At the peak 180 
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families were moving in each week through the winter mud aj} 
chaos, Someone at that time said of us “What you need hej 
is faith, love and a pair of Wellington boots”. a 

We found the people most friendly. Most asked us in a 
although this sadly cut down the number of people visit) 
we took every opportunity of personal contact and evel 
natural opportunity of witness. The majority of people we 
“happy pagans”. A surprising number were “privifi 
Christians” (they believe in God, sometimes or often pra 
would call themselves Christians but see no need for chung 
attendance). A majority patronise the churches for weddir 
and funerals but their religion is immature and superstitio) 
The Anglican clergy are kept busy with “christenings” aij 
are deeply concerned because so few parents give it any tru 
Christian significance. One lady, for instance, told us that 
little girl had not been christened “but it hasn’t hurt her—sq 
hasn’t had any bad luck yet”’! 

Quite a number of our present congregation are people 
visited in that first year and a story could be told of not} 
few of them; like that of the man who had turned his bay 
on God and the Church. His wife had suffered a heart attaig) 
a few days before we knocked at the door. He says quiffi 
simply ‘When you came into my home that day, God ca 
in with you”. 

No words of praise could adequately express what we o 
to those who came to work with us in those early days. Da 
Sheppard, writing of his work at the Mayflower Centre. sa 
“Where the local church is strong I believe the Vicar shou 
make a team out of his most loyal Christians, take them i 
his confidence, plan together with them and share the wo 
with them. Where the local church is almost non-existent . |} 
a team has to be imported at the beginning if the church is | 
tackle its task in strength”. I believed that if we could bedi 
in Chelmsley Wood with such a team, deeply committed 
Christ and to each other, then a committed church woul 
grow around them. God answered our prayers and eight othef 
have purposely moved home in order to join us in our woiq 
here, some at considerable risk of home and job. They fe 
themselves to be called by God to the apostolate in Chelmsllf 
Wood just as I do. (Surely such commitment and obedien# 
should be normal for all Christian people). 


OTHER CHURCHES: 

The Roman Catholics are to have three worship centz 
here, one attached to a social centre they have built and tv 
attached to schools. The Anglicans and Methodists wo 
together. The Vicar was here in a caravan before the fi 
brick of the estate was laid and there is now a team of fii 


with them are of the happiest. In time there will also be 4 
Evangelical Free Church about a mile and a half from OF 
building. Four churches for a town of 60,000 people: “whi 
are they among so many?” 
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“UR BUILDING: 

y The Baptist Church Centre (so called because we want it 
learly understood that the church is the believing and 

}bedient people, not the building) opened on May 30th, 1970. 
itt is always a busy place. If you had entered the main doors 
‘ais morning you would have seen the Play Group in the 

‘Yall alive with little ones of between three and five years old. 
‘Vhis runs morning and afternoon, five days a week. 

ih Further on, in the lounge, you would have found the Coffee 

bar serving a steady variety of customers. This is open 9 a.m. 


“ly 5 p.m. six days a week. 


| In the kitchen you would have found my wife and her 
‘elpers preparing meals for our Senior Citizens Lunch Club, 

or the Play Group children who stay, for the staff and for 
_jnyone else who has ordered a lunch. The largest number of 

yeals we have served in any one day so far is 87. The old 
i Pe pay only 8p for a full lunch but a subsidy of another 10p 
_.3 received from the local council. 


i) So people are in and out of the building every day. We 
ijave avoided the usual church organisations, We do not want 
sjaen’s and women’s missionary meetings. We want men and 
women engaged in mission. Instead of organisations we have 
\dopted this “open plan” of church activity in which anyone and 
veryone can feel free to come in. (I think we seriously under- 
stimate how difficult it is for the non-churchgoer to enter into 
we ordinary church building). Our open pattern keeps us very 
yyusy but it means that we are constantly meeting and serving 
jyeople who would not otherwise be found inside a church 
»juilding and our Christian witness is more natural and more 
Ninple within this context. We are attempting to make the 
‘pve of Christ visible in a church life which is genuinely in 
«je midst of the world, seeking to be as yeast in the barrel 
{if meal, and not cut off from it. 


™ One of the most humbling things is the large number of 
“eople from the estate who work in the coffee bar, kitchens 
‘nd play group. It is over 50 people each week. All the work 
4; voluntary and much of it done by people who would count 
hemselves as of little importance but they “can just do the 
oors”, “just peel potatoes”, “do the washing up” and they 
lome and work their hearts out from some quiet and often 
/yarticulate desire to serve the Lord. One girl who works in a 
jaop asked if she could help serve in the coffee bar. “But 
\hy?”, I asked, “You are on your feet all day as it is”. And 
jae replied “Just for once I would like to feel that I had done 
‘omething worthwhile”. 


{ The building itself is multi-purpose and infinitely adaptable. 
‘he main hall is dominated by a large wooden Cross and, 
4ither side of it, are the open baptistry and the Communion 
iable. The architect provided curtains to be drawn across what 
e called “the worship area”. We keep them always open. If 
re drew them we would be saying that Sunday is the religious 
fart of life and other activities are secular. Whatever goes on 
1 the hall, these symbols stand there bearing silent witness 
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that all life belongs to God and that God’s word and mar 
hope are for us centred in this empty Cross. fog 

For all this it is difficult to say whether the building is §) 
greater help or hindrance to the mission of Christ here. Wf 
had hoped to pioneer a church without a building. This wou, 
have been a bit “way out” for a working-class estate, whe 
views are extremely conservative and unadventurous, and 
meet on a Sunday in a public building or a school is so oftef} 
to meet in the smell of the Saturday night bottle party or 
find a caretaker unwilling to be pressed into extra duties off 
Sunday. On the other hand the building, excellent and well 
used as it is, has fixed us very firmly in one spot and keeg# 
us all so terriby busy that other kinds of outreach and servic) 
in the estate are limited. The building was paid for by monef 
ported from the sale of another church building in Birmin#f 
ham and this saves us from the familiar position where th 
mission of the church is to raise enough money to keep abreaifl 
of its debts and to keep the routine going. Nevertheless Moll 
and I look back with some nostalgia on the first year wh 
we had all our time to visit the people in their homes a 
just be there among folk. At the moment we try to get th@ 
best of both worlds by using the building fully and well bef 
at the same time avoiding the institutional mentality whigf 
majors on organisation, meetings, committees, money a 
structures rather than on listening and responding to Go 
genuine meeting, mission, the search to find the meanings 
and purposes of God in our life and situation and the flexibili 
to obey what the Spirit is saying to the church. 


SUNDAY: 
Sunday begins with breakfast together in the lounge at | 
a.m. and the meal ends, while we are still sitting at the table} 
with Communion with the broken loaf and one cup passe 
around, each serving his neighbour. This takes us back simp 
and clearly to the Last Supper and to the early Love Fead 
and Communion. 
The worship Service is at 1] a.m. and lasts about Si 
minutes. Each Service is planned by a group although thi 
final drawing up of the order and a sermon is in my hand 
The worship is free and flexible and this enables us to take J 
Bible theme, explore it and enable it to come alive and speaf 
in our situation and for the people to make their own genuin 
response to the Lord about this theme. Such a Service require 
much more study, prayer, thought and planning than a forme 
Service (just as a free and flexible church structure calls for | 
much greater inherent discipline). | 
There is much congregational participation— and I don) 
mean just reading set responses. The Scripture may be rea 
by several voices, or from two versions, or by the whole con 
gregation, or placed in contrast with a newspaper cutting a 
broken into by another voice with (prepared) comments whic! 
make it alive in our situation. | 
The sermon is often in several parts and sometimes one at 
more parts will be testimonies or pieces of daily experienc; 
given by members on the theme for the day. One of our mos 
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“faoving times was when I had spoken briefly on “What is 

vhristianity?”, giving Bible answers in simple language, and 
jen asked (without prior warning) anyone in the congregation 
{9 stand and say what difference Christ had made in their 
Jfaily living. One man said he had lost his faith in God years 
-}go but had found it again springing in his heart through our 
‘plowship. A young married man, who had been attending 
“hurch only since the Centre opened, spoke of how Christ had 
‘laimed him through our Services and how his whole life and 
{ome had been changed. It was a time we shall never forget. 


mi Prayers are sometimes open sessions, sometimes by one 
.,01Ce, sometimes more (asked beforehand each to take one 
,jart of prayer or one specific matter), sometimes using a great 
Jd prayer, sometimes Barclay or Quoist and sometimes we 
ave our ‘glad about, sad about’ prayers. This means five 
,Ainutes at One point in which we ask members of the con- 
jregation to offer praise, in one short sentence, for anything 
Jaey are glad about. After each sentence, as an act of sharing 
Je joy and together offering it to God, we all say “Thank you, 
ord” or some similar phrase. During another five minutes, at 
{ later point, members say to God, again in one sentence, any- 
jing they are sad or concerned about and we share the 
jurden and together bring it to our heavenly Father with a 
-jhrase such as “Lord, please help”. From the very first time 
“ve had ‘glad about, sad about’ prayers people have joined in 
“vho would never have become vocal in prayer in any other 
ay, certainly not in a church building. These are truly the 
rayers of the congregation and are a great thrill to share. 
urther, every prayer in the Service will always have a firm 
.|nd clear ‘Amen’ from the whole congregation! 

44 We do not include discussions in the Service although there 
) plenty of discusion in our home meetings. Our emphasis 
4 the Service is on putting over clearly and intelligibly some 
wart of the Word of God (the themes are prepared in series 
“honths beforehand) and on enabling the congregation to make 
“peir genuine response to God about it. We abhor gimmicks. 
We do nothing for the sake of novelty any more than we do 
jjnything because it is traditional. All forms and methods are 
“imply for the sake of their usefulness in this situation to 
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Ahrist and the Gospel. We strive for genuine encounter in 
,hich the Lord speaks and we respond. 

i’ We have no pulpit. We have no choir. We have one lady 
«those sweet voice sings Sankey type solos. We have John 
sayes whose deep voice puts over modern Sydney Carter type 
mgs. We have one young lady who as often as not writes 
er own songs for the occasion and sings to her own guitar 
aying. We have a group of five young people who sing to- 
ether to guitars. I ask whoever I want for each particular 
“eme and occasion. 

4» At the conclusion of each Service each person present 
j:ceives a quarto duplicated sheet which sums up what we 
fave been trying to put over so that after each series 
wlementary things of the Christian life, doctrine, etc— 
jpmember we are in a new and therefore a teaching situation) 
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the people have a small booklet of papers on that subject. 

In August, 1969, we held our first Service of worship he 
when five of us met in a home. We now have a lively fello f 
shop of about 30 to breakfast and Communion and about | 
adults and 20 children to the morning service. We have iff 
evening service. There are three home groups for training }}) 
Christian witness and two groups for Bible study meeting « 
Sunday evening. The whole cause continues to grow quiety 
and steadily. | 

On Sunday mornings we take only the children of paren 
who attend. “Sunday School” for all other children under ff 
is on Wednesdays. In this way we avoid the difficulty conf} 
mon in new causes where hundreds of children are taug i 
poorly by a few frantic adults and a strong adult worshippi | 
body is never built up. This just adds weight to the opiniaf 
that ‘religion is for children’. Our method also enables us 
concentrate on worship in which the whole family shares < 
experience together. Children receive their lessons separates 
from the adults and at their own level of understanding bj 
on the same theme as the rest. There is also a creche. 


: 


MEMBERSHIP: 

For some time we were fairly divided on whether to hag 
a membership roll or not. It would divide a happy fellowshi 
However after a long study of the New Testament and 
sharing of our understandings we felt that there must be| 
committal at the heart of the church. In June we covenanté 
together to become a visible church and began with 
members. We could probably have had sixty had we not p} 
the conditions of membership high. New members serve a twe 
year apprenticeship and are expected during that time 
attend a weekly training class. Each member is to be helpa§ 
to discover his own gifts, to train them and use them fe 
Christ. Tithing is regarded as normal giving. Members sig} 
on afresh each year and are asked not to sign unless they tall 
the conditions of membership seriously. We hope to builf 
a fellowship in which all are ever moving on in the adventu 
of committal to Christ, His People and His work. | 

We have now had our first Members’ Meeting and hav 
elected 7 Elders, responsible for the spiritual care, guidanc’ 
training and growth of the fellowship, and 4 Deacon 
responsible for the daily running and business of the churc! 


and Church Centre. | 


The Revd. John Bayes and his wife have been with us fe 
a year now. They felt called to join us and he obtained a teack 
ing post on the estate. The Home Mission Fund will now ai 
in supporting him full time and the Association are buying | 
house on the estate for them. For this we thank God. It wi 
allow us to develop our opportunities of contact and cour 
selling work at the Centre without neglecting our visiting ov 
in the estate. The stress we place on lay training and the la 
ministry certainly does not lessen the need for ordained me 
Rather the opposite. | 


Of 
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‘N CONCLUSION... 

| The presence and word of Christ have been sweet to us 
eae the tough going of two years now. We have had the 
‘arill of mission and over half our congregation had no church 
‘\ffiliation before coming to Chelmsley Wood. We have 
“/2j0iced in lives changed by the grace of Christ and have had 
{ine baptisms recently, two of whom were people first con- 
icted through the coffee bar and two through door to door 
isitation. At every point in our building we have been driven 
“Yack to the New Testament and to Christ, saying “Lord, what 
“40 you want us to do?” and, whether this has been familiar to 
‘4s Or unfamiliar, we have sought to do it and to do it as 
‘Slearly and as well as we are able. 


f INALLY, MY BRETHREN ... 
| When we first moved to Chelmsley Wood, the bulldozers 
.q'ere Stirring the dust about us and we remembered how God 
ok of the dust of the earth and formed Man for Himself. 
water we looked out upon the mud and chaos and remembered 
low the Spirit of God brooded upon the waters to bring His 
reation out of chaos. Please God we shall see His new 
reation in the midst of the turmoil of the birth of this vast 
ew estate and men formed after God’s own image. 
Brothers and sisters, bear us in your hearts and in your 
ayers in the Lord while we go forward. 

LEWIS MISSELBROOK 
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JF INTEREST TO YOU 

¥ We share with prayerful interest in the calls which have been 
“ecepted as follows: 

Trevor Davies (to Leavesden Road, Watford); Timothy 
®vans (to Wealdstone, Middx); N. Fairburn (to Burton on 
‘rent team); Frank Goodwin (to Hinckley); Sam Highway 
¥o Chipping Sodbury); David Johnson (to Owton Manor, 


¥%o St. George, Bristol); P. S. Naylor (to Martyrs Memorial, 
jeccles); P. J. Plummer (to Socketts Heath, Grays); G. B. 
’obson (to Burton on Trent team); Alun Thomas (to Turret 
“reen, Ipswich); Leonard Wilson (to United Free, Paines 
‘ane, Pinner). 

The colleges have announced the following settlements: 

| Fom Bristol: Royston Evans (to Tirzah, Ccym, Caerwalen, 
Vaunlwyd, Ebbw Vale); Philip Hill (to Llanwenarth, Govilon, 


qon). 

| From Cardiff: John Duncan (to Milton and Shipton under 

Wychwood); Roy Jenkins (to Penrallt, Bangor). 

| From Northern: Roger Pearce (to Bletchley Team, with 
cial charge of Mursley and Water Eaton). 

' From Regents Park: Duncan Johnstone (to Earl Shilton, 

fleics); Christopher Walton (to Ebenezer, Magor, Mon). 

* From Scottish: T. R. McLaren (to Calvary English, Tre- 

jorest, Pontypridd). 
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From Spurgeons: Stuart Baker (to Upper Studley <j 
Southwick, Wilts). I 

Our prayer is that these new ministers will receive eaif 
blessings upon their work, and that their work will give thi} 
Joy. 1 | 

A number of younger ministerial brethren of ours have bei 
accepted by the B.M.S. for overseas service. Michael Coll 
(of Tonypandy), Roy Davies, John Furmage (of Small Heag 
and Keith Hodges (of Glyn, Tredegar) are all bound for Brag 
while Robert Young intends to serve in East Pakistan. Riche} 
Walker is already in service at Yakusu, Congo. Our encour. 
ing greetings and tender prayers go with them and thi} 
families. I | 

“Be there at our homing, and give us, we pray, your ldjp 
in our hearts, Lord, at the eve of the day”. In recent mon} 
L. J. Cooper and Richard Millington have announced thii 
retirements. There will be love in the hearts of those they haf 
lately served, and we wish them peaceful days in the glad reciq 
lection of all that their Lord has used them to perform. 

There is always news of people and places. The lo} | 
planned restructuring of the work of Baptist Church Hou} 
in London has now become a fact, and two notable aif 
respected brethren of ours go to the House to serve in ne 
roles there. Norman Jones goes from the northwest super 


Rusling goes from Spurgeons College to head the departm¢ 
of Ministry. We shall look to these brethren of ours i 
guidance and leadership, and assure them of our prayers in tif 
demanding tasks and decisions which await them. We ta 
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this opportunity of thanking Geoffrey Rusling for his part wif 
his colleagues on the editorial board of this journal. | 

Irwin Barnes has accepted a post as tutor for urban ministj 
at Ripon Hall, Oxford: this will be an Anglican setting for 
ecumenically structured training of theologues, lay people a 
those already ordained. We heartily congratulate G. 
Catherall (of Hamlet, Liverpoo]) on obtaining the Ph.D 
Keele University for a thesis entitled “British Baptist Invol 
ment in Jamaica, 1783-1865”. A. J. Matthews has announce 
his forthcoming return from Toronto to serve the churches | 
the United Kingdom, where he will be accorded a warm we 
come home. W. G. E. Quicke has left Pershore for a peric 
of pastoral service with the Coke Hole Trust at Andovel 
Edwin Robertson, while continuing his responsibilities with tl 
World Association for Christian Communication, has accepte 
the pastorate of Westbourne Park, London. Gordon Smi# 
leaves the Burton on Trent group to sit a full time course | 
Pastoral Studies at Birmingham University, while moderati 
at Little Sutton, Sutton Coldfield. 

We share the deep sadness of A. H. Waugh (who retired i 
1967) as we record the news of the death of Philip, hi 
youngest son. 

“And I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” W 
commend the memory of our fellow ministers who hav 
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passed into the closer presence of the Master. 
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4 E. B. Greening (85) was a son of the Manse who first saw 
rvice with the BMS in China. Returning home through ill- 
‘talth, he served at Dunnington, Richmond, Fallowfield and 
“}le. During this pastorate he became greatly concerned for the 
aristian uses of psychology, in which subject he graduated at 
‘ganchester University in 1941, and engaged thereafter ex- 
Jinsively in work with mental patients. He was one of the 
‘thunders of the Manchester branch of the Samaritans. By 1968 
“tt had served in the ministry of the word for sixty years. 
: V. Greenwood was a Manchester man who served at 
"rexham, Haslingden, Bolton, Birmingham, Wythall, Man- 
‘Mester and (after retirement) Louth and Swanwick. A con- 
|butor to the “Baptist Times” wrote that “all these varied 
‘Estorates had one thing in common—they brought him into 
jntact with people who knew hardship, and his ability to 
‘thderstand human need was one of the great characteristics 
4% his ministry”. His memory is greatly beloved by all with 
tf20m he worked 
Harold Griffiths was trained for the ministry at Cardiff, and 
‘ive 35 years of his life to the service of the BMS in India 
‘itd East Pakistan. Returning home in 1958, he served at 
‘)wbridge and Stapleton, Bristol, finally retiring in 1968. 
© different lands the people of God have had cause to thank 
‘im for the devoted service of one sent amongst them. 
“PF. W. Porter (89) was one of that select band of men who 
“end their entire ministry in one church. He settled at Trinity, 
‘pxleyheath in 1912, following training at Spurgeons, and 
‘mained there until his retirement in 1959. During this long 
“riod he became a figure much respected in the locality, and 
his church was loved as an expository preacher and watch- 
| pastor. A vigorous church is his memorial. 
odfrey C. Robinson died suddenly in June in prime 
‘4z0ur, preparing to serve the denomination as Baptist Union 
asident for 1972-3. A Spurgeons’ man, he had served at 
4uthgate, as Young People’s secretary with the BMS, at 
\ymford and was fully engaged in his Bromley pastorate 
! cen taken from us. He had constantly added to his pastoral 
‘sponsibilities both by the writing of Christian literature 
‘ten in collaboration with Stephen Winward) concerned with 
‘storal instruction and offering guidance and leadership to 
iistian societies beyond the immediate work of the 
“nomination. There is a collective sense of loss and depriva- 
+n at his untimely passing. 
1G. S. Woodeson began his ministry nearly sixty years ago 
Henley: after a brief period with the YMCA, he served at 
‘yard, Hucknall, Frome, Saltash and Highbridge. He retired in 
452. He was a much respected figure in the churches, and 
lined a firm place in the hearts and affections of those he 
i-ved, placing many in his debt through his care. 
|D. W. Young (82) was a Scot who after training at Rawdon 
id a first pastorate in Coventry, returned to his native regions 
ir service at Golcar, Cupar and Galashiels. His last pastorate 
is in Manchester, from which he was forced to retire 
rough ill-health in 1941, but he continued to work in the 
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service of various children’s homes. His life was one of t 
and selfless dedication to the welfare of others, and all he 
was characterised by a deep desire to serve Christ. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


This magazine is read by members all over the Eng; 
speaking world, and beyond. We send a greeting to them fn 
Britain recognising that many face similar opportunities : 
problems in their separate contries. This is not the plac 
time to comment on Common Market negotiations, but. 
insist that our links with our brethern in the faith must be k 
sure and warmly personal. It is one of the aims of 
Fraternal to express a living fellowship in Christ across 
boundaries of country and language. 

One has grown to hold our correspondents in high res 
both for the friendly letters they write and for the deta 
work they do in collecting and remitting subscriptions e 
year. This quarter we have had splendid lists and cheq 
from Arthur Metcalfe in New Zealand, H. J. Taylor in 
South Wales and A. R. Goldie of the Ontario and Que 
Convention. 

Metcalfe has visited Taiwan, Korea, Japan and Hong K. 
meeting missionaries and lecturing in theological seminar 
He remarks that he was staggered by the aggressive evange 
of the new Buddhist groups. Goldie tells us that Dr Greg 
General Secretary of the Convention, has retired. His pl 
is filled by Dr Ronald F. Watts, former Principal of 
Baptist Training Institute of Calgary, Alberta, a post in t 
taken over by Dr S. J. Mikolaski well known in U. 
especially around Oxford. 

W. G. Crofts, who died in Perth, W. Australia worked 
the A.B.M:S. in India from 1923-53 along with his wife. 
cluded in this was five years pioneering in Assam. On 
return he was for a while Secretary of the Western Austr: 
B.U. Since Mrs Crofts’ death he has had a ministry over a v 
wide sphere and was deeply loved. We also note the Home 
of H. R. Puddle, a faithful minister in New Zealand. 

W. S. Hadden who lived in Denmark Hill Road, Camb: 
well, Melbourne has retired. T. C. Warriner, called out. 
retirement to take the oversight at the Theological College: 
Perth whilst the Principal takes a Sabbatical year, has hac 
stroke. We heard he was making good progress to health. | 

FE. R. Rogers, lecturer since 1966 at N.S. Wales Colle 
has been designated Vice-Principal. Other changes noted a 
F. W. Coan, Lower Clarence. J. D. Calvert, French’s Fo 
J. W. Lindsay, Dee Why. W. P. Wilson, Kogarah . . . all) 
N.S. Wales. J. J. Johnston, South Perth, W. Australia. A. 
Gibbs, Orakei. J. L. North, N. E. Valley, New Zealar: 
Lorne E. Smith to Stanley Park, Kitchener, Ontario and | 
Ivison, First Ottawa retiring. R. C. Gill from Australia 
Here an Ecumenical Fellowship at Andover c. 
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THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


All orders should be sent direct to the 
Publishers, address below, from whom details of 
the editions and prices can be obtained. There is 
a special discount for Churches ordering direct. 


The Baptist Hymn Book Companion—a com- 
pletely revised edition of this invaluable guide to 
hymns, their authors and composers, is 27/6 in a 
cloth cover with an attractive dust jacket. 


Profits from these publications are distributed 
to widows and orphans of Baptist Ministers and 
Missionaries and the Home Mission Fund of the 
B.U. 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 


Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


your Church Youth Work 


A Boys’ Brigade Company in your Church is 100 per 
cent Baptist 


‘The Church has full control of membership, appoint- 
ment of officers, religious instruction and finances 


Training courses available for officers 


Free literature from 


PTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Brigade House, Parsons Green, London, S.W.6 


H TDEAS | 

iD 
Here’s a selection} 
challenging topics |} 
youth meetings. THI) 
is one topic per ba 
divided into secti 
for four or more | 
ings. Choose from: © . 
and Your Future; Is > 
for Marriage ely 
Share Your Faith; ab 
You Trust the Bi 
Evolution — Fact |i 
Fiction?; The Mi 
Benders (drug a | 
lems); Goodbye, 
Christopher; Out if) 
Your Family Tree; 
Pace Setters; 
Teaching. 


Obtainable through Chri 
booksellers, price —4s, 
book or send 4s. 4d. 
book to: 


SSS 


SCRIPTURE PRESS, ROOM 2, 372 CALEDONIAN RO. 
LONDON, N.1. Tel: 01-607 5388 & ( 


LEPROSY ; 


THINK OF 


The Leprosy Mission 


and its Spiritual and Medical Service 
to over 200,000 Sufferers 


50 PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON WIN 3DG 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Walden, Essex 


